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HE discontent shown by Mr. Old, as narrated in our last chapter, 
was seething throughout the whole Society; petitions, 
temonstrances, copies of Resolutions, poured in to me from all parts, 
many demanding that Mr. Judge should be called upon to publish a 
defence or resign ; others, recommending him to make no defence, 
as their confidence in him was unshaken. A Circular put forth by 
him on the 4th of November, “‘ By Master’s Direction,” purporting 
to be addressed to members of the E. S. T, instead of clearing up the 
affair made it still more entangled. He and Mrs, Besant had been 
jointly in charge of this secret body, but now Judge, with supreme 
audacity, arrogated to himself “ in full all the functions and powers 
given to me by H, P, B. and that came to me by orderly succession 
after her passing from this life,” and declared himself “ the sole 
head of the E. S. T.” “ Hence,” he continues, ‘* under the author- 
ity given me by the Master and H. P. B., and under Master's direc- 
tion, I declare Mrs. Annie Besant’s headship in the E. S.T, at an 
< ĉnd.?” Coming from a man who, during ten of the years of his pretend- 
-ed close relationship with the Masters, was writing me the most de- 
‘Spairing letters and complaining that he was unable to get the small- 
Sst sign of their personal interest in him, this was a piece of audac- 
ity indeed, The whole Circular was a most unsatisfactory docu- 
“Ment, disingenuous and self-laudatory, Mrs. Besant is made out 
—_ eed S 
Th * Four volumes, in series of thirty chapters, tracing the history of the 
“gheosophical Society from its beginnings at New York, have appeared in the 
Theosophist, and two of the volumes are available in book form. Prices : Vol. I., 
£ oth, illustrated, Rs. 3-12-0, or paper, Rs. 2-8-0, Vol. II; beautifully illustrated with 
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to be much less important than himself in the F. $, T., a “Sec. 
retary, because she had great ability ina literary way . . .but 
this did not make her a ¢eacher.” He goes on to say that he hasa 
large body of instructions given him “all the time from 1875, 
which I shall give out and have given out, as far as I am directed ;” 
a palpable misstatement if his letters to me mean anything. In 
support of his claim to be a qualified teacher he refers to what 
H. P. B, said in her Introduction to Vol. I. of the “ Secret Doctrine,” 
viz., that “ she taught Colonel Olcott and two Europeans. I am one 
of the latter,” He then proceeds with some confessions about 
myself which ought to surprise that large number of his followersand 
those of Mrs. Tingley who, in reading the history of the theosophical 
movement, have found all reference to me and my work persistent- 
ly suppressed. He says; 

* Colonel Olcott is the old standard-bearer, and has been the 
medium for teaching, himself having Chelas whom he has instruct- 
ed, but always onthe lines laid down by the Master through 
H. P. B. He was selected by the Master to do a certain and valuable 
work not possible for anyone else, and he was never taken into the 
E. S. by a pledge, for, like myself, he was in the very beginning 
pledged directly to the Master. His main work has been that great 
and far-reaching work in the world, among not only ordinary people, 
but with kings and rulers, for, the sake of this cause, which the 
Masters knew he was to do for them.” 3 

After paying compliments to Mrs. Besant’s ‘ devotion and sin- 
cerity of purpose,” and confessing that she had given ‘ many years 
of her life to the cause of the oppressed as she understood it,” and 
admitting that, during the previous five years she had “ done great 
service to the T, S. and devoted herself to it,’ he proceeds to paint 
in dark colours the downward path she was then treading because 
she had tried to force herself “ along the path of practical work in 
that field. “ Sincerity,” he tells us, “does not confer of itself knowl- 
edge, much less wisdom: ” he then becomes critical and didactic, 
holding her up as an example of failure to be avoided by other 
postulants for wisdom. 

“ Mistakes made by such a disciple will ultimately be turned to the 
advantage of the movement, and their immediate results will be mitigated 
to the person making them, provided they are not inspired by an evil 
intention on the person’s part. And I wish it to be clearly understood 
that Mrs. Besant has had, herself, no conscious evil intention : she has 
simply gone for a while outside of the line of her Guru (H. P. B.), begun 
work with others, and fallen under their influence. We should not push 
her farther down, but neither will the true sympathy we have, K 
our eyes soas to let her go on, to the detriment of the movement. I cou 
easily retire from the whole T. S., but my conceptions of duty are differ: 
ent, although the personal cost to myself in this work is heavy, au 
T am ordered to stay I will stay and try my best to aid her and bade 

= is as much as possible, And the same authority tells me that “cows 
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she open her eyes and see her real line of work, and correct the present 
conditiou in herself as well as the one she has helped to make in the T. S. 
and E.S. T., she would find herself in mental, physical and spiritual 
conditions of a kind much better than ever before, for her present state 
is due to the attacks of the dark powers, unconsciously to her,’ 

And now it becomes necessary under instructions received, to give 
the members ofthe school some account of the things behind the scenes 
in connection with the recent investigation attempted at London upon 
the charges against me. 


The two persons around whom its noise arose are Mrs. Besant and . 


myself. Prior to that, in 1891, after the death of H.P.B., Col. H: S. 
Olcott, the President, was the centre of a disturbance due to his resigna- 
tion, and that disturbance was due to the same forces working from 
behind to try and disintegrate the T. S. by causing its old-time Presi- 
dent to leave office before his death. The recent troubles centred 
around us because I was made the object of an attack in the guise of an 
attempt to purify the Society, and Mrs. Besant was thrown forward as 
the official accuser of myself—a friend who was certified to her by 
H.P. B. ; her teacher, andwell known as working for thé T. S. for 


} 


many years. All this needs light, and the best interests of Mrs. Besant- 


and of the E. S.T. demand that some of the secret history shall be given 
out, however disagreeable it may be, in order that the very purgation 
which was improperly directed to the wrong quarter shall take place now, 
The difficulty arose when in January or February Annie Besant 
finally lent herself unconsciously to the plot which I detail herein ; but 
prior to that (from August 1893), those managing that plot had begun 
to work upon her, 

The plot exists among the Black Magicians, who ever war against 


the White, and against those Black ones we were constantly warned by, 


H. P.B. This is no fiction, but a very substantial fact. I have seen and 
also been shown the chief entity among those who thus work against us 
and who desire to destroy the whole movement and especially to nullify 
the great work which H. P. B. began for the Western nations. These 
Black Magicians have succeeded in influencing certain Brahmins in 
India, through race-pride and ambition, so that these, for their own 
advantage, desire to control and manage the T.S. through some agent 
and also through the E.S-T. They of course have sought, if possible, to 
use one of our body, and have picked out Mrs, Besant as .a 
possible vehicle. One object of the plot is to stop the current 
of information and influence started by H. P. B. by deflecting 
thought back to modern India. To accomplish this it is absolutely 
necessary to tear down the tradition clustering around the work of 
H.P.B. ; her powers and knowledge have to be derogated front ; her right 
to speak for the Masters has to be impugned ; those Masters have to be 
made a cold abstraction ; her staunch friends who wish to see the real 
work and objects carried on have to be put in such a position as to be 
tied hand and foot so as not to be able to interfere with the plans of the 
Plotters ; it has to be shown that H. P, B: was a fraud and forger also. 
These men are not the Chelas of our Masters. 

The name of the person who was worked upon so as to, if possible, 
use him as a minor agent of the Black Magicians and for the influen- 
ting of Mrs. Besant is Gyanendra N. Chakravarti, a Brahman of Alla- 
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habad, India, who came to America on our invitation to the Religious 
Parliament in 1893. At the first, sincerely desirous of helping the race 
by bringing to the American people the old truths of his forefathers, he 
nevertheless, like so many before him, permitted ambition to take 
subtle root in his heart. Fired withthe ambition of taking position in 
the world as a Guru, though doubtless believing himself still a follower 
of the White Brotherhood, he is no longer in our lines ; on the contrary, 
his mediumship and weakness leave him a vehicle for other influences 
also. bs at Si e + His ability to be used as an unconscious 
vehicle was made known to me when he was made to receive the 
‘message. Although he was not fully aware of it, not only was the whole 
of his tour here well guarded and arranged, but he was personally 
watched by agents of the Masters scattered throughout the country, 
unknown to him, who reported tome. On several occasions he has 
taken people into his confidence, believing that he was instructing them, 
when in fact they were observing him closely for the Lodge, helping 
him where right, and noting him fully, though they did not tell him 
so. This was also so in those parts of his tour when he believed himself 
alone or only with Mrs. Besant.” 

The strikingly cruel feature of this case is the eagerness shown 
by Judge to nullify, so far as possible, Mrs. Besant’s personal influ. 
ence and at the same time to inflict on heras much pain as he could 
as a punishment for her having obeyed the call of duty, at my 
instance, by formulating the charges of misconduct which were to 
have been laid before the Judicial Committee, To speak with all 
candor, I must say that I thought that Mrs. Besant, and nobody else, 
should stand as Accuser, because no other person had done so much 
as she in creating for him the factitious appearance of occult knowl- 
edge and confidential relations with the Masters upon which he had 
traded in his scheme for acquiring not only the Presidentship but 
also the occult Successorship to H. P. B. Without this endorsement 
by her he would never have dared to assume the authoritative tone 
which runs through the document we have been quoting from and 
all his literary output from the date of the London Committee meet- 
ing onward until his death, Mrs. Besant was simply led away by 
her congenital nobility of motive and honourable confidence in her 
co-workers. In this instance, to doubt Judge seemed to her mons- 
trous, and the animosity which she and those most nearly associated 
with her felt for myself had this blind trust in him for a basis, for I 
was never carried away for one moment by his pretensions : how 
should I be, in the face of the multitude of disclaimers and appeals 
for help that he had addressed to me ? Her tender-heartedness for 
him led her to put information about the case into his hands before 
it was time to use it judicially, and it was only in December of a 
year, when she came to Adyar and compared notes with me, pe 
she could bring herself to believe that her estimate of his peo 
and acts had been wholly wrong. Yet we see in the above-cite 
passages that he accuses this dear, unselfish, loyal friend, this sister 

_», of the distressed and the oppressed, this potential martyr for ei ah 
ity, with having gone about America before and after the Parliamen 
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of religious believing him to be a criminal, yet treating him as 
a dear and valued friend, in short, playing the part of an abandoned 
hypocrite. And then see how he repaid her services to him and his 
Section that season, especially at the Parliament of Religions where 
her splendid eloquence crowned our Theosophical Congress with 
such brilliant success as, it was said, was greater than that of the 
Congiess of any of the great world-faiths represented there by dele- 
gates, He depicts her not only as a hypocrite, nourishing the futile 
ambition to be my official successor, but worse than that, a practi- 
tioner of Black Magic allied with the fiendish enemies of mankind, 
and the helpless, hypnotised tool of one of the most brilliant scholars 
of modern India, Prof. Chakravarti, whose private character is with- 
outa stain and whose life has been lived in sight of the whole 
world. For an educated Indian the worst of all charges that could 
be made against a man is this very one of dabbling in sorcery, for, as 
I have often explained, the Hindus have voluntarily no dealings with 
the dead nor with sub-human spirits : such things are pursued only 
by the least advanced of the races inhabiting Hindustan. So 
the malice which prompted this accusation is palpable. I. might 
quote much more from this evil-intentioned circular “ issued in the 
E. S. T. under the.protection of pledges made by all its members,” 
but my mind revolts, and I find, asI marshal the facts of this 
history before me for condensed record, that it is very hard to see all 
this turpitude uncovered without losing that judicial impartiality 
which should be my guide. 

Let us turn our backs for the moment upon this whole matter 
and take a look around the theosophical field while we are waiting 
for the month of December to pass away and bring us to the meeting 
of the Convention at which the Judge case was brought up and 
passed upon. One of the important events of this season was the 
creation of a theosophical centre at Johannesburg, South Africa, by 
two or three earnest men who have kept our torch burning throughout 
the whole stormy period of the late war and who, with the coming 
of peace, are reviving its activity with unabated zeal. Mr. Kitchin, 
formerly of the Leeds Lodge, had joined them in September 1894 ; a 
lending library was formed and a. press propaganda begun after a 
systematic plan. After the Parliament of Religions adjourned, 
Vivekananda, Dharmapala and other eastern speakers travelled about 
the country, giving lectures and creating that wide-spread interest in 
theosophical ideas which has never since been extinguished. Mrs. 
Besant’s Australasian tour moved on its course of triumphant suc- 
cess and, after finishing the Australian continent it took her over to 
New Zealand. It is amusing to see how completely the popular idea 
of her personality was belied by the facts. It appears, from what 
one writer said, that they had “ half expected to see a fire-eating 
Virago, full of fury and repulsive personal eccentricities, AET 
there stepped into view one of the most modest and 3 "paap i 
women they had ever seen, Instead of her bellowing in striden 
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tones a diatribe against social order, they heard a silvery voice 
speaking wisdom in faultless phrases, acting for a mind which 
seemed to have stored away in itself a profound knowl- 
edge of each of the several subjects of her lectures, The most 
eminent statesmen and judges gladly presided at her meetings 
and introduced her to the Australian public in terms of the highest 
respect.” The Sydney Herald said of her fourth lecture: 

“ It was a great oratorical effort—probably the most eloquent 
discourse ever delivered from a platform in this city—and the 
large house was visibly affected. 

“Tt was quite a study to watch the audience during the hour 
and a half that Mrs. Besant was addressing them. There was no 
coughing, no sneezing, no whispering, no going out for a drink,*** 

“The listener who sat upright in his chair was the exception. 
The great majority bent forward towards the stage luminary, and 
the house resembled, to a certain extent, a plot of sunflowers ora 
bevy of fire-worshippers with their faces turned towards the sun. 

“But the lecture was something more than a mere flow of 
oratory. Mrs. Besant appealed to the reason and not to the imagi- 
nation of her hearers, and adduced strong arguments in support of 
the propositions she put forward, In the course of her address 
she attacked the scientific theories of heredity and atavism, and in 
the encounter with science, Theosophy usually came out on top. 


“ Three or four times during the evening the pent-up feelings 
of the audience found vent in cheers. But the applause seemed to 
disconcert rather than to encourage the lecturer, and seemed almost 
as much out of place as it would have been in a cathedral during the 
progress of the service. The ovation tendered to Mrs. Besant at 
the close of the lecture was well-timed, and could not fail to be 
acceptable to the recipient.” 

An earnest Christian writes toa Sydney paper, proposing that 
the attempt be made to induce Mrs. Besant to hold a public meet- 
ing of all the Christian sects, at which they should be persuaded to 
unite on a common platform for the advancement of the religious 
spirit. He says : 7 

“Tam sure our religious teachers and people, somewhat blind- 
ed by prejudice, do not know what sort of a woman ` we have in our 
midst, Could she, as an apostle of the broadest and truest Cathol- 
icism, be missioned forth so to the wide religious worlds, she would 
do more to promote universal union and harmony than any other 
could do. The crying need of this ison our Anglo-Saxon tongue 
everywhere, I firmly believein the practicability of her power of 
achieving such a work: and it would be an achievement second 
to nothing but the founding of the Great Evangel itself by the 
Divine Master, devoutly reverenced by the dominant civilized races 
of the present epoch of the world, 

“ No one can listen to her, especially in her semi-private gather- ; 
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ings, without being impressed that she is possessed of transcendental 
ability, and of the truest Catholic, Christ-like piety and love. She 
is so overflowing with wisdom and knowledge that if she is not 
divinely inspired, I have no higher conception what such a one 
would: be. She isso logical and eloquent, yet simple, apt, and 
convincing of speech, that I have never witnessed her equal in either 
man or woman, ” 

Another leading Sydney paper said about her lecture on the 
“Meaning and Working of Reincarnation: ”’ 

“This is one of the fundamental principles of the Theosophic 
creed, and although at first acquaintance it would seem to contain 
nothing but uninteresting and unattractive elements, yet when the 
matter is gone into, and especially when it is so eloquently expound- 
ed by such a remarkable thinker and orator as Mrs, Besant, there 
will be found in it much that is worth thought, and much that will 
repay careful and reasonable investigation. One of the extraor- 
dinary features of Mrs. Besant’s charm and force as an orator is 
that, no matter how technical is the subject of her discourse, she 
always manages to deal with it in an attractive light, gripping the 
attention of her audience at the start, and by the force of her ora- 
tory, the perspicuity of her reasoning, and the instructiveness of her 
matter, never releasing that hold until the end. Last night the 
lecturess had what in other hands would have been a painfully dry 
scientific and ethical subject to deal with, but foran hour anda 
quarter she engrossed the attention of her audience while she 
combated the widely accepted evolutionary theories of heredity and 
atavism, and offered the doctrine of reincarnation as a basis on 
which to found a new conception of human duty, and as an explana- 
tion of many apparently irreconcilable and unintelligible facts in 
life,” 

There, let this series of vivid pictures of the real Annie Besant as 
she appears when doing her work as a teacher and the friend of all, 
of whatsoever creed or nationality, who may aspire towards the 
attainment of noble ideals of life, thought and conduct, stand out 
in contrast with the painful caricature, painted in gall and mud by 

.an ungrateful co-worker, and the reader will be prepared to appreci- 
ate the remarks made by the several speakers about the Judge case 
at the then forthcoming Annual Convention of our Society, the 
report of which will come before us in the next chapter. 


H. S, OLCOTT, 
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THE RATIONALE OF TELEPATHY AND MIND-CURE. 


ET us commence by defining the meaning of our terms. The 
term telepathy is derived from two Greek words, and its literal 
meaning is “ feeling ata distance,” but itis now generally used 
almost synonymously with thought-transference, and may be taken to 
cover any transfer of an image, a thought or asensation from one per- 
son to another by non-physical means—means unknown to ordinary 
science. The word “ mind-cure ” bears its meaning on its face—unless 
indeed one reverses the arrangement of the words; it does not 
mean a cure for a mind diseased, but the curing of physical ills by 
the use of the mind, or at least by distinctly non-physical means. 
So we see that both these subjects are very closely connected with 
the influence and power of thought, and a comprehension of them 
will therefore largely depend upon thoroughly understanding these 
latter questions. First of all, then, let us spend a few minutes in 
considering exactly how we think. 

To us thought seems an instantaneous process; we have a pro- 
verb ‘fas quick as thought.” Yet, rapid though it be, it isa more com- 
plicated process than we suppose. In that respect it resembles the 
process by which sensation reaches the brain from the different 
parts of the body. We commonly think ofthat also as almost instan- 
taneous, but science assures us that itis not so in reality, When 
for example, we grasp something which is too hot, we very quickly 
drop it; yet in that moment of time two entirely distinct processes 
have taken place. The nerves of the hand have, as it were, tele- 
graphed to the brain the message “ This object is too hot,” and the 
brain has sent back the answer “ Then drop it,” and it is only im 
response to this order that the hand relaxes, and the object is re- 
leased. The rate at which these messages travel has been measured 
by students of physics, so that the time occupied is appreciable by 
their instruments, though to us it seems undistinguishable. 

A process exactly analogous takes place every time we think, 
though in this case it needs clairvoyant sight to watch what happens. 
To one who possesses the sight of the mental plane, thought is dis- 
tinguishable in its formation as a vibration of the matter of themental 
body ofthe thinker. Then it would be observable that by that vibra- 
tion another was set up—a vibration an octave lower, as it were, 1M 
the grosser matter of the thinker’s astral body, and from that in turn 
the etheric particles of the man’s brain would be affected, and through 
them at last the denser grey matter would be brought into action 
As these successive processes must take place before a thought can 
be translated into action on the physical plane; it may be said that 
the thought has to pass through two whole planes and part of 
another before it can come into effect down here, I must den 
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scribe to you how this process appears from the clairvoyant point of 
view, so that you may have a clear mental image before you, 

Every cell in the physical brain—every particle of its matter 
even—has its corresponding and interpenetrating astral matter, and 
then behind or rather within that, it has also the still finer mental 
matter. The brain, as you are aware, is a cubical mass, but for the 
purposes of our examination let us suppose that it could be spread 
out upon a surface so that it was only one particle thick, Let us 
further suppose that the astral and mental matter corresponding to 
it could also be laid out in layers in a similar manner, the astral 
layer a little above the physical, and the mental a little above the 
astralin turn. Then we should have three layers of matter of 
different degrees of density, all corresponding one tothe other, 
but not joined together in any way, except that here and there 
wires of communication existed between the physical and mental 
particles, and were continued up into the mental matter. That 
would fairly represent the condition of affairs existing in the brain 
ofthe average man, In the Adept, the perfected man, every particle 
would bave its own wire, and the communication would be perfect 
in every part of the brain alike ; but the ordinary man has at pres- 
ent only very few of these channels of communication opened. Now 
we know that the brain is mapped out into certain areas, each cor- 
responding to a certain set of qualities. In the perfect man all these 
qualities would be fully developed, for the wires belonging to all of 
them would be active ; but in the ordinary man the great majority 
of the wires are as yet inactive, or hardly formed at all, and so the 
qualities corresponding to them are dormant in his brain. 

You may image these wires as tubes, through which the true 
man within has to send down his thought to the physical plane, In 
the fully developed man, each thought would have its own channel 
appropriate to it, through which it could descend directly to the 
correspondingly appropriate matter in the physical brain; but in 
the average man many of those channels are not yet open, and so 
the thought which ought to flow through them must go a long 
way out of its way, as it were—must find its expression through 
other and inappropriate channels, going laterally through the brain 
of mental matter until it can finda way down, passing eventually 
through a tube not at all suited to it, and then, when it does reach 
the physical level, having to move laterally again in the physical 
before it encounters the physical particles which are capable of 
expressing it. You will readily see how awkward and clumsy such 
a roundabout expression is likely to be, and you will understand 
why it is that some people have no comprehension of mathematics, 
or no taste for music or art, as the case may be. It is simply that in 
the part of the brain devoted to that particular quality the commu- 
nications have not yet been opened up, so that.all thought connected 
With that subject has to go round through unsuitable channels; the 
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brain is not yet in full working order, and therefore the thought 
cannot yet work freely in all directions. The physical brain isa 
solid mass, and the astral and mental brains interpenetrate it, so 
that the layers and tubes do not really exist ; but nevertheless the 
symbol is an accurate one as describing the want of communication 
between the mental, astral and physical particles. 

Picture to yourself what happens when we interchange ideas 
down here upon the physical plane, I formulate a thought, but 
before it can reach you it must pass from my mind through the as- 
tral matter of my brain down to the physical, and be translated into 
speech or writing. Then it appeals to you either through the waves 
of air which strike upon the tympanum of your ear, or through the 
light reflected to your eyes fromthe printed page ; the idea enters 
the physical brain, but even then it has to pass up through the astral 
to the mental before it .reaches the true man within, thus reversing 
the process which took place in my brain when I sent out that 
thought, Once more you will see that this isa very laborious 
method—that the message has to go a very long way round; and it 
will inevitably occur to you to ask whether this circuitous route is 
really necessary—whether it is not possible to take a short cut, to 
tap the telegraph wire at some intermediate point. Since the start- 
ing-point and the terminus are alike on the mental plane, since 
both on the way up and on the way down the message must pass 
through the astral and the etheric levels, is there no communication 
‘possible at any of these points, without lengthening the process by 
descent to the physical ? 

There is such a: possibility ; indeed, there are three such pos- 
sibilities ; and this is precisely what is meant by telepathy. We may 
under favorable circumstances open up a direct communication 
between two mental bodies, between two astral bodies, or between 
two etheric brains ; and this gives us three varieties of telepathy. 
Let us begin with the lowest. f 

If I think strongly of any simple concrete formin my physical 
brain, I make that form in etheric matter, so that it can be 
seen by a clairvoyant, but in the effort of making that image I 
send out etheric waves all round me, like the waves which radiate 
from the spot where a stone falls intoa pond. When these waves 
strike upon another etheric brain, they tend to reproduce in it the 
same image. It is not the image itself which is sent out, but a set af 
vibrations which will reproduce the image, It is not like @ 
speaking-tube, through which the voice itself passes, and could be 
heard as a voice at any point of its journey. It rather resembles 4 
telephone, in which it is not the voice itself which is conveyed, 
but a number of electrical vibrations set up by the voice, which 

when they enter the receiver are transmuted into the sounds of 
a ee it voice once more, If you cut the telephone wire and listened 
> end of it without a receiver, you would hear nothing, for the 
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vibrations are not the sound, but under proper conditions they will 
reproduce the sound, 


In exactly this way a simple form may readily be transferred 
from one brain to another, It is an experiment that may easily be 
tried, if any two people are sufficiently interested to take a little 
trouble with it. One would have to think strongly of some quite 
simple geometrical form such as a cross, for example, or a triangle, 
while the other would have to sit quite quietly, and note what ideas 
formed themselves in his mind. In quite a number of cases such an 
effort would be successful the second or third time it was tried, though 
of course some people are more sensitive than others, and some people 
can form clearer images than others, In this case we have come 
down to the etheric state of matter, so that we are only one remove 
from the ordinary method of speech or writing; in fact what we have 
done is very like Marconi’s wireless telegraphy, Let us see whether 
the same thing can be effected a stage earlier, at the astra! level, 

Not only can it be done, but it is constantly being done all round 
us, though wedo not notice it. The astral body is the vehicle 
of emotion and passion, as we have seen in previous lectures, so that 
what is conveyed from one person to another at this level will be an 
impression of a passional or emotional nature. Notice it for 
yourselves in family life. When one person is ina condition of 
deep depression, it will be found that others round him are very 
liable to be affected in the same way. Ifone person is especially 
irritable, then it will soon be observed that others in turn become less 
serene and more readily affected than usual, This simply means that 
any person who gives way to a strong wave of feeling of any sort is 
radiating a certain rate of astral vibrations, which tends to 
reproduce that state of feeling in others as it impinges upon their 
astral bodies, The case in which above all others this is 
important is with regard to the dead, for they are living entirely 
in the astral vehicle, and so are more sensitive to these waves of 
emotion than the living, who are to some extent protected by the 
density and dullness of their physical bodies, So if a man selfishly 
gives way to uncontrolled grief for the dead, he often causes his 
departed friend the most acute and profound depression. On the 
other hand, if he thinks of his friend with love and an earnest desire 
for his progress, he may help very much instead of hindering, 
because these feelings also will reproduce themselves with perfect 
fidelity in the astral body of thedead man. Thisis a case of real 
telepathy, or “ feeling at a distance.” 

Now let us advance one stage more, and see whether it is not 
possible that the thought may be communicated directly from mind to 
mind on its own level, without descending even so faras the astral 
Plane, This also can undoubtedly be done, and often is done, but 
it is a means of converse for the more exalted souls only, as a regular 
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thing. One who is highly developed may thus flash his ideas 
through space with literally the speed of thought, but for ordinary 
men as yet such power is rare. Nevertheless, it ‘sometimes exists 
where there is unusually perfect sympathy between two persons, 
and I feel sure that when mankind is further evolved this will be 
our common method of communication. It is already employed 
by the great Masters of Wisdom in the instruction of their pupils, 
and in this way they can convey the most complicated ideas with 
perfect ease, 

We have before us, then, these three kinds of telepathy, all of 
them consisting simply of the conveyance of vibrations at their re- 
spective levels— liable, perhaps, to be confused by the superficial 
observer, but very readily distinguishable by the trained clairvoy- 
ant. Ina minor way we may find evidence of one or other of 
them almost daily, for we so often observe cases in which some 
friend is thinking simultaneously along the same lines as ourselves 
—thinking, it may be, about a subject which has not occurred to 
either of us for months previously. 

We shall at once see how closely associated is telepathy with 
mind-cure, which aims to transfer good strong thoughts from the 
operator to the patient. We meet with various types of mind-cure, 
differing considerably in their teachings, commonly called Christian 
science, mental science, mind-healing, &c., but they all agree in 
endeavouring to produce physical cures by non-physical means, 
There seems to be a vague general opinion afloat that Theosophy 
is opposed to these systems, but this is entirely inaccurate, 
Theosophy is opposed to no form of faith ; on the contrary, it 
points out whatever is good in each of them, emphasizes and explains 
it, and thus combines them all into one harmonious whole. It objects 
only to misunderstanding and misuse of dogma or practice ; it 
seeks, not to attack these multitudinous religions, but to comprehend 
them intelligently and to select from them impartially whatsoever 
things in them are beautiful and true. Our strong belief is that itas 
a very serious mistake for religious people to quarrel over trifles as 
they do. On broad principles of right and wrong they are all at 
one ; they all.agree that man ought to leave the lower and seek a 
higher ; let them then band together to convert the rest of the worl 
to that much of réligious faith, and leave the discussion of unimpor 
tant details until that great task is accomplished. That seems to us 
to be a suggestion of the merest common-sense; yet how few can 
be induced to listen to it fora moment ! aigi 

So we who study Theosophy åre in no way opposed to mit d 
cure, though there are some things connected with it to bao 
should take exception. Its leading idea is a very grand one— ais 
of the power of thought. It is in no way a new conception, for s 
old religions have always taught it; you will find it, for ap A 
very clearly laid down in the very first chapter of the great Bud 
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book, The Dhammapada. To claim for the mind-curists the credit of 
discovering the power of thought isa mistake, and shows asad 
ignorance of the teaching of the great Oriental faiths ; but it is 
quite true that they are making many people in this country see it 
now for the first time. For this, then, we owe thanks to them, that 
they are raising some people out of materialism, and opening their 
eyes to something higher and more rational ; and that is a great thing 
to do, for when it has once been done, further advance becomes 
possible. All honour to them for their share in this work of elevat- 
ing the thought of the time ; and though there are points in their 
schemes that we may criticise, let us never forget that they have 
this always to their credit. Let me briefly mention first certain 
dogmas of theirs with which I cannot agree, and get those out of 
our way, so that afterwards we may turn to the more congenial task 
of stating the ideas with which we find ourselves fully in sympathy. 

First of all, I have never been able to see why a medical process 
should be erected into a religion ; one might as well make a religion 
of homceopathy or hydropathy. So to those who are working upon 
such an unsatisfactory mental basis, I would offer the magnificent 
system of philosophy which they will find in Theosophy—a scheme 
which will give them food for thought, and supply them witha 
rational theory of the universe. One ofthe principal schools of 
mind-cure denies altogether the existence of matter—one which 
calls itself Christian science ; though it is difficult to see upon what 
grounds such a name was assumed, since to deny the existence of 
matter is neither Christian nor scientific. Certainly it cannot be the 
latter, for itis matter only that science can cognize, and all its 
experiments are conducted by its means, And this doctrine of the 
non-existence of material things is emphatically not Christian, but 
pagan, for it is the teaching of one of the oldest Oriental systems. 
Of course there is a truth behind it, if it is rightly understood. Ali 
manifestation comes forth from the Absolute, and presumably will 
all one day return to Him. All manifestation therefore is imper- 
manent, and from the point of view of eternity may be regarded as 
fleeting and momentary and hardly worth taking into account at 
all, Still, to say that it does not exist seems to me misleading, since 
it is in truth just as much one of the manifestations of the Logos as 
is that spirit, which is its other pole, The Lord Buddha has said 
that there are two things which are eternal, âkâsa and nirvana ;and 
the context seems to show us that he means what we now call 
matter and force. Herein modern science agrees with him ; and it 
seems to me that it is both truer and safer to recognize that while 
manifestation exists each type of matter is real on its own plane. 
It is quite true that while we are on the physical plane only physi- 
cal matter is real to us, and astral and mental matter remain invisible 
to the lower senses, while when we raise our consciousness to the 
higher planes this condition of things is reversed ; but it is the 
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focus of our consciousness that has changed, not the manifestation 
of the Logos. So while we most fully recognize that the unseen 
things are the more important, we yet prefer to regard matter as real 
tous so long as we are upon its level. It scarcely seems sensible 
first to deny the existence of the body, and then to point toan 
improvement in its condition as the result of the denial of its 
existence ; for how can one cure that which does not exist ? 

I incline to believe that this denial of matter is probably in 
essence a reaction against the old and horrible theory of a personal 
devil. Our friends feel intuitively that the idea of evil imposed upon 
us from without is an absurdity, since every man makes his own 
good and evil destiny for himself ; so they say there is in truth no 
evil but that which we make—all is subjective ; and then, since they 
constantly find themselves struggling against matter and its 
qualities, they make the old mistake of identifying matter with evil, 
and so come to the conclusion that there és really no matter. It is 
strange thus to find Bishop Berkeley’s theory reappearing amidst 
such different surroundings, and we find ourselves reminded of 
Swift’s remark about him : “ If Berkely says there is no matter, then 
surely it is no matter what he says !” 

But the point in all these theories to which I feel myself most 
bound to take exception is the idea of securing wealth by undue in- 
fluence ; with that I must most emphatically disagree altogether. 
Even to ask money for the use of mental power in curing disease 
seems to me undesirable; to use mental power in order unlawfully 
to extract it from others isa degradation and prostitution of the 
higher knowledge which ought to be held sacred for unselfish work. 
He who would seek wealth through mental effort should do so 
through legitimate channels only, and his attempt should be rather 
to limit his desires than to increase his possessions, for that alone 
is the path of true wisdom. : 

Yet again—I know the value of strong faith and affirmation 4s 
well as any man, yet truti would forbid that I should deny that the 
body can ever be in ill-health. The true man, the ego, the soul, i$ 
not ill, and if the denial is understood in that sense there can be 10 
objection to it. But it is not usually understood in that sense; the 
statement is clearly made that the way to get rid ofa headache is to 
assert “ I have no headache ;” an assertion which may presently be- 
come true, but is undoubtedly false when it is first made, I do not 
deny that by persistently making that faise statement an effect may 
be produced ; but it seems to me that the falsehood is a much more 
serious evil than the headache or the toothache which it eveniunt 
removes, Any man may lawfully say: ‘My head or my pe 
shall not ache,” and in thus setting his will persistently ae et A 
pain he may very probably drive it away. Such an effort of WI A 
quite legitimate and even admirable ; the concentration of ear 
which it implies is a splendid exercise for any man, In this wig 
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one may well think against any disease, and thus repel its attacks, 
avoiding it altogether if it has not yet effected a lodgment in 
the body, and very greatly enhancing the effect of remedial measures 
ifitis already in possession. The power of thought is enormous, 
and can hardly be exaggerated. 

This brings us to that part of the mental science teaching which 
we can unreservedly approve, When they exhort their clients to 
think always cheerful thoughts, to cast away from them fear and 
worry, to avoid sedulously that fault-finding which always intensi- 
fies the evil to which it draws attention—in all this, and much more 
that they say, we can have for them nothing but unstinted praise. 
In one of their books a few days ago I found this advice given toa 
man :—‘‘ If you feel depression or sad thought coming over you, 
think of somethiug to be glad about, quick ! you have no time to 
waste over depression ! ” And as to fear, again and again they assure 
us that most things that are feared never come to pass, and that 
whether they do or not, we double our trouble if we suffer the pain 
of fearing it beforehand—all of which is utterly true and healthy 
doctrine, Sometimes even this runs somewhat into extremes. I 
have read the statement that if men had no fear of disease there would 
beno infection, which of course is not true, since men often catch 
disease when they do not know of its existence, But what is true 
is that the man whois absolutely fearless about a disease is very 
much less likely tocatch it ; though even then it may happen to him, 
if he is overtired, if the forces of the body are not active enough to 
repel the infection, So that in that exaggerated form the remark is 
untrue, though it has a basis of truth. 

The realization of the effect of thought upon others, and 
therefore of our responsibility for our thoughts, is also most 
admirable. We find it constantly in the mental science literature 
of the better class. For example, it is stated that “ false conceptions 
of God, and especially belief in eternal vindictive punishment, make 
their unwholesome influence felt in every bodily tissue.” A start- 
ling and yet obvious truth, which it would be well for many people 
who think themselves orthodox to take very seriously to heart. 
Again, I find them asking us how we can wonder that we have 
such an increase of all diseases among us, especially nervous 
diseases, when for many generations the whole atmosphere has been 
full of chronic, fearful, selfish thought about religious matters—load- 
ed with the thought-forms of terror-stricken men about an angry 
god, a horned devil with a barbed tail, the flames of hell, and other 
abominable figments of the diseased ecclesiastical imagination—an 
idea with much truth in it, surely, as any Theosophist will readily 
realise, 

I heartily agree also with the dictum which I find our friends 
laying down, that ifa man thinks himself a poor worm anda 
miserable sinner, full of natural depravity, that is exactly the way 
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to make him really an unpleasant entity of that description ! If he 
despises himself to begin with, he is likely to become despicable ; 
if he respects himself he is likely to remain worthy of respect, If 
he realises himself as a spark of the Divine Life, and so knows that 
he can do all things through the Christ within which strengtheneth 
him, he is far less likely to be swept away by the storm of passion, 
far less likely to yield to the insistent temptation. It is very 
true that we all are sinners, but we surely need not aggravate our 
offences by being miserable sinners ; and as to worms, we have 
passed through the reptilian stage many ceons ago, and there is 
nothing to be gained by talking nonsense ! We are far more likely 
to be encouraged to forsake sin and to rise to virtue if we compre- 
hend our true place and dignity than if we believe, or profess to 
believe, a degrading falsehood. The ‘‘ miserable sinner ” can excuse 
himself by taking refuge in platitudes about human frailty ; the 
Divine spark knows that he himself is responsible for his own 
actions and his own evolution, and that he has the power to make 
himself what he will. 

One passage upon the use of thought-power in common every- 
day life which I met with in reading books on mental cure I 
should like to quote verbatim, for it is a most beautiful idea, and as 
entirely Theosophical as though it had come straight from one of 
our own teachers, ‘‘ Knead love into the bread you bake; wrap 
strength and courage in the parcel you tie for the woman with the 
weary face; hand trust and candour with the coin you pay to the 
man with the suspicious eyes.” Quaint in expression, but lovely 
in its thought ; truly the Theosophical concept that every connec- 
tion is an opportunity, and that every man whom we meet even 
casually is a person to be helped. - Thus the student of the Good 
Law goes through life distributing blessings all about him, doing 
good unobtrusively, everywhere, though often the recipients of the 
blessing and the help may have no idea whence it comes. In such 
benefaction every man can take his share, the poorest as well as the 
richest ; all who can think can send out kindly, helpful thoughts, 
and no such thought has ever failed, or can ever fail while the 
laws of the universe hold. You may not see the result, but the 
result is there, and you know not what fruit may spring from that 
tiny seed which you sow in passing along your path of peace and 
love. 

Turning from the general principles to the definite cure 
are frequently effected, it remains for us to consider how the 
produced, There are several methods, and I think we may d 
them into four classes, though there is alsoa fifth to which I must 
refer—one quite apart from any ordinary cures such as we have to 
consider, but nevertheless necessary to make our list perfect, 

1, The first type is that which denies the existence of matter 


and of disease, and aims at curing the person simply by making him 
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believe he is well. A considerable amount of hypnotic influence is 
frequently exercised in the course of such efforts, and the hope is 
that if the man really believes himself well, the mind acting upon 
the body (which however does not exist) will force it into harmony 
with itself, and so produce a cure, They never can call it a cure, 
I notice, but always employ the scriptural word “ healing,” so as to 
throw a sort of religious glamour over the transaction, and suggest 
acomparison with the miracles described in the Bible, It seems to 
me better to divest the subject of all unusual terms which tend to 
obscure the matter and throw a veil of sentiment over plain fact. 
We say that the ordinary doctor “ cures” us by his skill ; why then 
must we abandon the Latin word for the Saxon when we speak of 
the result of a mind-cure ? 

2. The second class holds (truly enough) that all illness means 
inharmony of some sort in the system, and their effort is simply to 
restore harmony, usually by the transfer of vibrations from theme 
selves. That is to say, the operator endeavours to bring himself into 
a condition of intense harmony and peace and devotion, and then 
to project this influence upon the patient, or to enfold him in it, 
The practitioner of either this type or the first does not care to know 
what is the matter with the patient; the nature of the disease is of 
no importance to him; in any case it must be disharmony, and he 
can cure it by establishing harmony once more. 

3: The third class just pours vitality into the patient, again 
largely irrespective of the nature of the disease, though some prac- 
titioners of this method do make an attempt to direct their stream to 
the portion of the body which is affected, Many people who are 
themselves in strong health radiate a great deal of vitality quite 
unconsciously, and the sick or weak feel better and stronger from 
their very presence. 

4. Our fourth class adopts what we may call, by comparison 
With the others, a scientific method. They try to discover exactly 
what is wrong, picture to themselves mentally the diseased 
organ, and then image it as it ought to be. The idea here is 
that the strong thought will mould etheric matter into 
the desired form, and that will help Nature to build up 
ew tissues much more rapidly than would otherwise be possible. 
It is obvious that this plan demands a great deal more knowledge 
than the others ; to be successful along this line a person must have 
at least some acquaintance with anatomy and some idea of physiol- 
ogy, 

There is no doubt whatever that all these methods sometimes 
Succeed, and they would do so oftener and more fully if they were 
employed more ‘scientifically and with greater knowledge of the 
human body and its structure. Consider the various classes of 
diseases to which we are subject. The mind-curists are quite right 
their contention that many of them proceed from want of harmony 
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and itis chiefly want of harmony between the etheric and the 
physical particles in some part of the body—most often of all in the 
brain. We must remember that there is a very close connection 
between the mental body, the astral body and the etheric double in 
man, so that it is well within the bounds of possibility to influence one 
of them through the others, Now all nervous diseases imply a jangled, 
inharmonious condition of the etheric double ; and that seems very 
often to be the cause of diseases of the digestive organs, of headache 
and sleeplessness, In all such cases what is needed js first of all. to 
quiet the hurried irregular vibrations, and give Nature an opportu- 
nity to reassert herself, The strong, quiet, persistent thought of the 
operator would undoubtedly tend to produce such an effect, and would 
leave the patient soothed and strengthened. The system of pouring 
in vitality would also be helpful, if it were not of a type that would 
aggravate the restless symptoms, In almost any kind of illness, to 
take the patient’s mind off it, and calm and encourage him, isa 
long way towards a cure. Many a doctor of the older schools does far 
more good by the confidence he inspires than by his drugs. 

But there is a class of human ills where there is a definite lesion 
or wound. Could mind-cure do anything with them? The first and 
second kind would seem less effective here, though always to quiet 
and encourage the sufferer would increase his chance of recovery. 
The third plan would also assist Nature to recuperate ; but such cases 
as these are certainly best met by the fourth method, according to 
which an effort would be made to image the wounded part ag it 
should be in health, and thus assist the building in of new tissue, 
This is of course merely an expedient to hasten the natural process 
of recovery. 

In another class of human disease we have the presence of some 
poison in the blood, and in yet another the illness is in reality ‘the 
life-history of a microbe, as is the case probably in all infectious 
diseases. It would probably be difficult to deal directly with these 
by mental cure, but it certainly might assist greatly by giving the 
patient greater strength to enable the natural guardians of his 
body to drive out the foreign invader. I hear that the head of the 
least scientific of the schools of mind-cure has recently issued an 
order that infectious cases should not be treated by her followers. 
If people would only look at this matter scientifically and aa 
ably, and consider exactly what mental treatment can do, and W : 
it cannot be expected to achieve, they would be saved much troub e 
and danger. If they could understand that in many cases it1$a 
valuable auxiliary to the ordinary treatment but isby no means av 
petent to take its place, it might be much more successful than x 
now. Itis surely obvious that different diseases must be met y 
different methods, and that though there may perhaps be a unive 
cure for all physical ills, none of these plans which I have deseri 
contain it: The strong centre of quiet thought set up in the secon 
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of them cannot fail to do good to any man ; yet regarded as an effort 
to cure a wound, let us say, it would bea great waste of force ; it 
would be like pouring a bucket ot water over a man in order to 
wash his finger! And being, as far as the wound was concerned, 
a blind effort, it could never be so concentrated an effort as one 
made.on the fourth plan, which would form a mould to assist Nature 
in repairing the damage. It is probable that a great Adept could so 
hasten the natural process as to cause an almost instantaneous 
building into shape of the tissues which had been injured or 
destroyed ; but the thought of an ordinary man would never be 
strong enough for that, and he could only hope to produce his 
result by continuous action, 

5. Nevertheless, there is another method of which we know 
very little, though unmistakable traces of .it occasionally appear. 
No one who hears or reads of it need presumptuously suppose that 
he or she possesses the power which it gives ; though unfortunately 
human self-conceit is so great that some are quite sure to do so 
instantly! We who have to lecture or to write know this only too 
well. Ifwe, for the sake of our earnest students and as an 
encouragement for them, make an effort to describe the sight of the 
Buddhic plane, immediately somebody who has perhaps once had 
half a glimpse of something astral will come trotting up to say that 
their experiences on the Buddhic plane were far grander than those 
which the unfortunate lecturer or writer endeavoured to describe! 
But in spite of this certainty that the information will be 
misapplied, I must yet mention that there is another method 
connected with the great healing principle in Nature—with a 
mighty life-force from some far higher level, which may under 
certain circumstances and for a limited time be poured out through 
aman without his detailed knowledge or volition. In that case his 
very touch will heal, and there seems tobe no limit to the power 
employed, and no disease that cannot be cured by it, We know 
little of it, I say, except that it isamong the powers of one of the 
great orders of the devas, or angels, as our orthodox friends would 
callthem. The power undoubtedly exists, but beyond that we can 
Say very little. Our own-President, Colonel Olcott, once possessed 
this marvellous power for a time, and effected some most extraordi- 
nary cures while it remained with him, 

Out of it all emerges this great fact, that through this idea of 
mind-cure many thousands have been induced to accept the reality 
of the power of thought, and to understand that there is something 
outside of this mere world of physical matter ; and that at least is a 
very good thing, and an achievement upon which mind-cure may 
reasonably be congratulated. But it will be well for those who 
study it to learn that it should be used only for altruistic purposes, 
and to try to raise their thought to something higher than the 
mere curing of the physical body. For those who have no 
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thought beyond that will presently find their occupation 
gone ; since as the world evolves there will surely come a time 
when disease shall be no more, because man will at Jast have 
learnt to live reasonably, purely and healthily. But if they turn 
their knowledge to a higher use, and leave the physical for the 
mental, the curing of the body for the development of the soul, they 
may bea very mighty force for the evolution of the world. Let 
them think less of body, and more of life and soul; less of 
removing physical ailment, and more of removing ignorance and 
prejudice ; less ot bodily'health and of personal gain, and more of 
love and compassion and brotherhood; so shall their rapidly-spread- 
ing movement become a power for good which cannot readily be 
over-estimated, a world-wide blessing which shall endure and 
flourish through the ages which are yet to come, 


C. W. LEADBEATER. 


THE MARTYRS. 


N old London there was once a house which stood near the 
riverin a spot then known as Smart’s Keye, The place was a 
tavern ; but it was also a house of ill-fame, and a resort of thieves 
of all grades of eminence and obscurity in the world of criminals. 
There dwelt within it, too, certain children who were being taught 
the alphabet of their future callings. In modern London, as we 
know, there are houses that hide within their walls dramas of violence, 
of suffering, and of sin ; but perhaps there is no house in the London 
of to-day quite so foul, so lawless, so utterly shameless as the house 
whereof I speak, The owner, a man known as Ned Winch, paid 
the officers of the law heavily that he might go unmolested. He 
was the despotic ruler of a foul world ; within ten years there were 
no less than'five unpunished murders beneath his roof ; two we 
carried out by his orders, and were of the nature of executions. 
There was no redress for those who suffered at his hands ; his 
victims, and he’had many, could not appeal against his cruelty. 
Who would hear the cry of the boy thief, and the young prostitute, 
against their master—the plea of the law-breaker for protection from 
the law-breaker ? Winch ill-treated the weak, cringed to the strong 
and bribed the law, There were no ‘* Rescue Homes,” “ Farm 
Schools” or ‘.Reformatories” in those days; only the cart’s tail, the 
branding iron, the stocks, the pillory, the prison, or—most merci- 
ful—the gallows. The cry of the children, the wandering, helpless, 
evil children, old and young, went up continually from the place, 
Into this house whereofl I speak, a child was born who, by ea 
age, did not belong thereto ; a strong and gentle soul, with re 
instincts and aspirations, and innate love of things lovely a fa 
good report, was born fora brief and bitter life into the pet 
presided over by Ned Winch. What in his past had earne 
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judgment of the unerring Law, that he should be born there, I 
know not, I tell the tale as it came to me, 

One autumn night when dark mist crawled over the river banks 
from the Essex marshes, a certain footpad'found a fainting woman 
on the shore ; because she was richly dressed and wore jewels, he 
carried her to Ned Winch’s house. 

There it became apparent in what grievous straits she was ; there 
she gave birth toa child, and died without seeing the faces that 
surrounded her, or even glancing at her babe, Whether she died 
in sorrow and in shame, or whether in sorrow only, no man knew ; 
her silken garments and her jewels showed her to be used to ease 
and wealth ; her sweet pure face was that ofa gentle woman or 
repute ; howsoever she died in a house of ill-fame ; and the men 
and women who lived there stripped from her both clothes and 
jewels, and cast her naked body into the river, the waters whereof 
bore it to the sea. The living child would have followed the dead 
mother, but the powers unseen, or else the inner power that abides 
in sinners as in saints, stirred the heart of the mistress of the thief 
who found the dying woman ; she saved the baby and reared him. 
She, the foster mother, died of a fever when the boy was six years 
old. He did not miss her; the faint stirrings of womanly tender- 
ness which prompted her to save the helpless infant, were quickly 
stilled, 

The boy was a remarkably pretty child ; and there was now no 
question of murdering the little fellow ; he cost nothing ; and he 
was beginning to be a source of income. He was learning to pilfer 
trifling matters ; and even to be trained to enter the churches and 
clip gold buttons and jewels from the dress of the devout. To bea 
church thief was a lucrative trade, and one at which the little 
fingers of children learned to be deft. To this trade the child was 
trained ; and he had, moreover, a face so sweet and saintlike (as 
the veriest imps of small boys sometimes have) that the charitable 
often flung alms to the beautiful and pious child who seemed to 
love to hang about the steps of the churches. Winch ordered him 
not to beg ; for it was found people gave more freely when the boy 
speechlessly raised his grave wistful eyes to their faces. He was 
quiet, docile, and very sweet tempered ; no one knew his capacity 
for silent musing, for greatly loving, and for holding firmly to his 
purpose when his will was fixed on aught that he had greatly at 
heart. A child of an alien race, he lived and grew among the 
foulest and most evil folk in the city ; and, a criminal in practice— 
for he was taught nothing but methods of dishonesty, reproached 
With idleness, and punished if he neglected to practise them—he yet 
remained curiously honest, gentle, and clean of soul, An observer 
might have seen that he never initiated any wrong-doing on his own 
account ; he was obedient, and he stole with the fear of the rod 
hefore his eyes, as other children might learn their catechism ; but 
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he never was ill-humoured, greedy, selfish, cruel, or vicious in his 
ways ; nor was he ever untruthful. He had not even a name; only a 
nickname. The spot where his mother was found was called 
“ Garry’s Flat.” Therefore they called him “ Garry,” 

When this boy was fifteen years old he was Ned Winch’s most 
promising pupil, because he was graceful, deft, intelligent, trust- 
worthy, and well spoken. Winch took some pains with him, hoping 
to develope him into a swindler who might mix with gentlemen as 
one of themselves, and cheat them at his leisure. He was a very 
silent boy, and one who inspired confidence ; he was popular with 
his fellows, although he was isolated from them in methods cf 
speech and in most of his habits. 

He frequented the churches for the sake of robbery, and was 
much alone ; he grew to love the peaceful, silent places ; thus, with 
evil purpose imposed on him from without, he spent some time 
daily in an atmosphere permeated with thoughts of pious devotion 
and religious aspiration ; and the dual influences—of which, as in- 
fluences, he was quite unconscious—of Smart’s Keye and the 
Christian churches, exercised a very curious effect on the lad’s mind 
and emotions. Thus he lived an odd, lonely life ; acting without 
putting any great intention or desire of his own into his actions, 
and little affected by them. Groping dreamily inwards, sinss 
nothing external appealed to him in his present surroundings ; 
groping inwards, even when he was apparently alert and active; 
groping—but in a queer shadow world of reminiscence, not con- 
sciously introspective, and outwardly not very critical, or he would 
have seen and compared the incongruity of his inner and outer life; 
of himself and his actions. 

One day a comrade directed his attention to a richly dressed man 
whom Garry followed into a church, to steal from him. In this 
church was a side chapel ; in the chapel was a little altar, and the 
picture of a saint. The saint was St. John the Beloved ; but the 
picture was a portrait ; for the artist had taken as his model a man 
—some said a God-sent prophet—who was martyred for his gi 
ings. He was a recluse, und long reputed a saint, a worker w 
miracles and seer of visions. Suddenly this man left his pë 
ment, and went among the people preaching a wondrous Sal 
given him by God ; but the doctrine sounded strangely tae 
of the church, and he was burned for heresy. r 

But one had watched him while he preached, and painte pit 
portrait ; and after he was dead, and forgotten save by the ieee ‘i x 
this artist sold it to a lady as a picture of the Beloved Disciple + 6 
she, a devout woman, gave it to the church where she rise moi 
pray; which was dedicated to St. John. Thus the heretic’s ie fai 
hung in the church ; and the man whom Garry followed, W night 
known and reverenced the dead Prophet, entered there, that he “a 
pray with his eyes fixed on the face of one, whose voice had bee 
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him as the voice of God’s messenger. The lad came into the 
chapel, and his eyes and those of the portrait met, He felt a sudden 
shock ; something stirred in him and pinched at his heart; a link of 
the past—nay, a link of the present—bound his soul to that greater 
soul, whose body was destroyed by fire. Instead of stealing he sat 
down and watched, dream-wise, the face of the portrait. He sat there 
after the man left unrobbed ; he sat there till it was too dark to see ; 
then he went home without booty, and was flogged for it. So absorbed 
had he been, that he forgot the inevitable result of returning 
empty handed ; and yet, being sensitive, nervous, and made of finer 
clay than were his fellows, he had a great dread of physical pain ; 
so much so, that had he once been arrested and punished for his 
actions, after the barbarous fashion of the day, he would probably 
have been roused to the necessity of changing his method of life, 


The next day he returned to the church ; and finally he made a 
practice of going there every day, morning and evening. He did 
not understand the feelings that stirred in him as he sat before the 
picture; and he never dreamed of applying them to life and action, 
as to his moral standards ; if one so spontaneous in his instincts and 
so utterly untaught from without, could besaid to possess conscious 
moral standards at all. “ Beings follow nature,” and he followed his ; 
without reasoning as to morality ; his actions were, however, those 
of Ned Winch ; they were quite disconnected from his own personal 
instincts and vague aspirations. 

He never stole in that church, because he watched the pictures ; 
but he stole in other churches. Observing that people brought 
flowers and candles to the altar, he brought them too, and took 
pleasure in it ; he bought them with stolen money: the small sums 
Winch allowed him ; for with honest dishonesty Garry faithfully gave 
Winch all he “ earned,” and would have been vaguely shocked at 
thethought of defrauding him. The other lads often did so, but 
not so Garry. 

Since too it was the custom of the place to kneel, he also 
knelt ; and stared and stared atthe picture, till he and it were all 
alone in the world; alone in-a shifting haze of many-hued light; 
sometimes a halo grew round the head ; sonietimes the eyes began 
to live, and gain colour, and smile at him. 

The first moral shock he received in connection with all this 
was on this wise: He came out of the church after an hour’s picture- 
Worship, and saw, without, a good pilgrim friar who was hot and 
tired, having walked far. This man, beholding; as he toua a 
pious lad fresh from his devotions, called to him, crying, My son, 
fetch me a little water that I may drink.” 

_ Garry was always good-humoured and kindly. He oa the ai 
pilgrim looked weary ; he ran to a tavern and bought a little Fad o 
wine, There came by a man who knew Garry for an inmate of Neq 
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Winch’s house. He cried out on him, and warned the friar not to 
drink. 

“ Its poisoned, like enough,” he said, “or if it be not, it’s stolem 
or the money that bought it is, I'll be sworn. Come tomy house, 
good father. Meat and drink there are honestly come by.” 

The friar, frowning at the boy, put the cup aside, and followed 
the accuser. Garry was frightened and hurt. He poured the wine 
in the gutter and carried the cup to the tavern, His hand was 
shaking as he gave it back, so that the man who took it asked what 
ailed him. 

Garry did not answer. If he must not offer wine to the holy, 
the like might apply to flowers and candles. He went back to the 
foul tavern, looking so ill that Winch forbore to punish him for 
empty handedness, thinking he was sickening of fever, which was 
rife in the neighbourhood. Garry hid himself; he felt beggared ; 
stripped of all the possessions of his soul, and hungry in his heart. 
The next day he was more silent than ever ; his face was white, and 
his eyes crimson with sleeplessness and crying. He reflected that the 
friar objected to the wine because it was bought with stolen money; 
but he kuew money need not necessarily be stolen ; it was some- 
times earned in other ways. He might earn money otherwise, to 
buy flowers and candles ; he did not apply this idea to life generally ; 
he was content to steal ; he thought of honesty as of a standard for 
the few; just as a respectable layman might view a priestly life, 
wholly devoted to God and the service of man. If you will observe 
the matter, such a method of thinking is not wholly unknown 
among people to-day ; only theft is not one of the sins to which they 
apply this reasoning ; every respectable person must refrain from 
pocket-picking in its crudest form, ce 

If the friar was of so excessive a holiness as to dislike 
stolen goods, thought Garry, of course the man in the picture might 
not like them cither. You must not entrap a “ total abstainer,” for 
example, by offering him a dish with brandy therein; that 1s 
unjustifiable; though you may feast upon it yourself with great gusto 

Garry always thought of the man in the picture, as of one who 
was alive; perhaps, as will be seen, he was wise in this. He roamed 
about the next day, witha stolen pursein his pocket, looking for 
honest labour ; he saw a grave faced, soberly clad man, chopping 
firewood in the street before his house, The boy drew neat and 
offered to do it for him. The man answered that he needed no help; 
Garry sighed, and leaned lazily against the house wall. The man, 
whose heart was kinder than his grim severe speech, thought the 
boy might be in need, he looked up and offered him food. Garry, sadly 
enough considering his life and surroundings, was rather shy; he 
coloured, and said he was not hungry ; he wanted work, not food, 

“ Thou’rt in great need of work, my boy?” 

*Jfit please you, good master, yes.” 
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“Then thou shalt chop this wood and I will pay thee some 
small matter.” 

Garry thanked him and began his task; he was not used to 
hard work ; he was slow ; he blistered his hands ; when he finished 
he was tired and his face was flushed. The man noticed these things; 
he smiled rather grimly as he paid him, and told him he was better 
used to idling than to labour, The boy answered with pathetic 
shamelessness ; he was used to work, he said, but not to honest work, 
He spoke as though these were two perfectly legitimate branches of 
human activity; and indeed they were always thus spoken of at 
Smart’s Keye. The man seemed to be surprised and slightly interest- 
ed by the simple avowal, which was neither shamefaced nor 
recklessly impenitent. He began to ask questions. Garry answered 
quite truthfully and politely but refused to give the name of his 
task-master. As he spoke, his questioner’s face and voice grew 
gentler and more pitiful. At last he rested his hand on Garry’s 
shoulder and read hima mindly homily on sin; he told him the 
view taken by the honest, of the dishonest ; he told him his life was 
disgraceful, and he urged him to amendment. Garry listened, then 
grew very white and looked frightened and nervous. He scraped 
his foot to and fro on the earth and said, pleadingly : ; 

“ I—I should earn little, sir.” 

“ What does it matter so you save your soul alive ? ” 

Garry had never thought of the salvation of his soul ; perhaps 
few boys have done so, even though well brought up and instructed 
that they possess such a secondary; appendage to the body; for this 
is practically the instruction of very good folk concerning the soul : 

“ I have a soul,” say they, implying “ I am a body.” 

At last Garry said with a trembling lip : “If I earned little, Ned—~ 
I mean the man I serve—would flog me every day of my life, sir,’’ 

“ You should be prepared to suffer for conscience’s sake.” 

The good man was in deadly earnest, and he had very little 
sense of humour, Garry was greatly distressed ; he belonged in 
truth to the ranks of the religious and Jaw-abiding ; circumstances, 
and his own now distant past, had flung him into the ranks of the 
opposers ; he was too good, too honest, too intelligent and medita- 
tive by nature, to pass lightly by these interesting suggestions of the 
stern-faced Protestant ; besides, this voice from without was the first 
he had heard to which something in his own soul answered, Right 
and wrong—to suffer “ for conscience’s sake ”’—to do justly—to love 
and seek God—why, these things were familiar; these he knew and 
had known ! But practical considerations pressed hardly upon 
him. 

“ You do not know what his beatings are like ” he murmured at 
last ; offering, with tears in his eyes, a humble excuse for his own 
Weakness, 7 

The man looked at him; on his stern face wasa terrible and 
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disfiguring scat ; his right wrist was mutilated and handless ; he 
chopped with his left hand. When he spoke of suffering for con- 
science’s sake he uttered no light lip precept; but'as he looked at the 
boy, and saw how young he was, and how nearly in tears, his face 
grew pitiful, 

“ Poor boy,” he said ; “ God forbid I should judge thee. I, the 
weakest of the saints ; yet He giveth strength in His own good time 
to those who cry to Him. I saw a young maid—” 

He ceased; a shudder shook his strong squarely built frame. 
Garry seemed to be on the point of gaining that help which he so 
greatly needed, when his questioner abruptly asked him why he had 
desired so much to work for, and earn, this money, At the answer 
his face darkened. The man was a stern, bigoted, passionately 
honest and pious soul ; one who had sorely suffered for his faith, and 
paid for it with blood and tears and anguish unspeakable of mind 
and body. He was not—perhaps few of his day would have been— 
interested in the psychological problem involved in the boy’s extra- 
ordinarily incongruous actions; the anomalies presented by his 
thought, speech, and behaviour. To him he was a Catholic; one 
who offered meat to idols; he saw in him an “ idolatrous Papist,” a 
“‘persecutor of the saints,’ the “Son of the Scarlet Woman,” the 
‘spawn of her of Babylon,” therein infinitely more sinful than mere 
theft could render him; he could forgive a thief, he could not for- 
give the supposed follower of an alien creed. He invoked the 
curse of the All-Father on the boy and his fellow believers, went into 
the house, and banged the door, : 

The boy was surprised ; he was, of course, wholly outside the 
swirl of religious feeling and opposing forms of faith; he did not 
know what bitter cause for hatred man can give to man in the name 
of Christ. He was not much distressed by the man’s sudden wrath ; 
for he did not know his own great need, nor what he had missed ; 
and he had the money, which was a great point; moreover he 
remembered much that the man had said, and said kindly, before 
he grew angry and cursed him. He never received any help from 
man ; his associates, his master, Winch, the good friar, the equally 
good Protestant, alike ill-treated and reviled him at times. eA 
only did not denounce or punish him—that was the martyre 
messenger of God who was to him as a living presence. “cata 

He went to the Church and sat before the picture with asigh 0 
relief; it was like entering the house of a trusted friend wherein is 
could be sure of welcome, and at peace, He was looking at oe 
picture for theslast time; but he did not know that. A rosy a 
lit it; the eyes were more wise, more deep, wondrous and sou # 
pelling than he had ever seen them. He sat there as long 4 A 
dared ; then he went “ home” with the stolen purse, and suas 
for Winch, The man was with two or three associates ; pee of 
saw Garry he swore at him for a loiterer; it was only a metho 
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greeting, for the boy was in favour with him. He told him of great 
promotion in store for him, because he was so discreet and trust- 
worthy and silent; he was needed, being slender, lithe, and 
active, to help a prince of the criminal world who had a great rob- 
bery on foot ; it was a robbery that involved sacrilege, for it was to 
steal the jewels and plate that were bestowed by the pious on a 
church ; a crime which, if the culprits were arrested, would involve 
a ghastly penalty. 

The boy listened without assenting ; he felt a strong sense of 
discontent and distress; a great desire for something which he 
could not put into words, At last, for the sake of showing some 
perception of what Winch was telling him, for perceptible inatten- 
tion would mean a blow, he asked where the church was. The 
answer gave him a sense of being flung outinto space, and brought 
back with a jerk : The Church of St. John—his picture’s church, 

Quite unreasoningly, but none the less surely for that, a soul with- 
in his sou), whose voice had never spoken clearly and loudly till now, 
said: “ No,” He echoed the word mechanically, and saw tliree 
surprised faces, stained red by the setting suu, turn towards him, 
Winch asked him what he meant. Garry repeated his refusal. The 
man asked him whether he was afraid, The boy shook his head, and 
stammered that he could not—not that church—any other house— 
any other church in England—but not that. To this he held, till 
Winch, very angry, dragged him from the room and up the crazy 
Stairs to the garret where he was born. 

“There are others, Ned,” pleaded Garry, “ Theres Dick and 
Black Sim, and the rest.” 

“Sim's too big, and little Dick's a fool. Besides, you shall go 
where I choose to send you.” 

“Vl go anywhere, else, Ned.” 

“ But you—won't go there, eh?” 

Their eyes met. The older and the younger soul, the stronger 
and the weaker will, shone out from the two pairs of eyes. On the 
side of the younger and weaker was superior physical strength. 
The stronger spoke ; his voice was steady and his eyes tearless, be- 
cause he knew his case was hopeless and he was about to be tor- 
tured to death. 

“Ishall not go,” he said. f 

“Then you'll go to your grave ; nowhere else, I promise you.” 

That was at sunset. At midnight a boy younger than Garry 
Crept cautiously garretwards, He pushed the door; it opened 
easily and he went int. Winch had tied his disobedient slave so that 
his feet barely touched the floor ; he could not scream, he was half 
choked with a gag. The younger boy crept near. 

“ Garry,” he whispered. 

The other shuddered, The rescuer undid the gag and Garry 
Spoke ; 
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“ Dick, for the love of God, untie me!” 
“ I would if I dared.” 


“ Unbind me but for five minutes and let me lie on the floor,” 


“J daren’t, There’s one on the stairs, May be it’s Ned, I 
must go.” 


He slunk away in terror. The martyr to his faith moaned 
wearily, Even this boy who had been reared with him had failed 
him when he needed him most. The very climax of the martyrdom 
of all martyrs is this failure of would-be succourers. This was a 
vety humble soldier of the ‘‘ noble army,” but he was dying for his 
faith, such as it was, and the martyr’s law had power on him, 


Garry began to wonder why he had brought this on himself; 
pain had the power to blur the memory of the picture in the church; 
it seemed unreal ; he must be crazy to let himself be tortured to 
death for the sake of a picture—the face of a dead man ; perhaps of 
a mere fancied face of one who never lived. How silly it seemed! 
To-morrow he would tell Winch he would go with Wat to the 
church as soon as he was fit todo so, The house grew quite still, 
save for the gnawing of mice. The agony of the bonds, the pain of 
his weary body, the strain of the muscles as he hung, his feet barely 
touching the floor, became unendurable ; he dared not shriek, and 
thus the possibility of shrieking became an added anguish ; he 
wished the gag back. He longed to faint. To-morrow he would 
submit, and beg Winch’s pardon in dust and ashes, Then he 
should feel himself finally given over to Winch ; his body, his will, 
and his newly-discovered soul. It would be done with then ; he 
should rob the church with Wat ; he should knowingly choose the life 
the Protestant told him was disgraceful to him. A distant clock struck 
two. Almost at the same time he hearda man’s step on the stairs. 
Half dying though he was, he thought of Winch and shuddered. 
His heart seemed to leap into his throat and pause there, quivering. 
The door swung open and some one came in, Garry saw in the 
faint light a tall man of very stately carriage ; he was clad ina robe 
like that of a monk—but no priest ever entered that house. The 
air grew light and pure ; it seemed to tremble. The scent of wild 
thyme filled the room. Hands loosened the ropes that bound Garry. 
He gave a sigh of relief, His visitor laid him gently on the floor 
and stood beside him, Garry drew the back of his hand over his 
dim eyes and peered upwards through the darkness. He had 4 
vague sense of rest, peace, safety such as he had never known; a 
clear pale light began to dawn about his rescuer’s head ; it filled the 
room slowly, filled it from floor to ceiling, and in the light he saW 
the face of his visitor, shining through the darkness and the m3 
of pain that dimmed his eyes. He felt a wild sense of victory, 0 
unspeakable thankfulness for his madness that made him say F 
when prudence bade him say yes; which had forbidden him to do: 
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evil in the sight of the pictured eyes whose living reality shone 
upon him now. 

“ I shall say vo again,” he gasped; “ I shall say zo to-morrow, if 
—if—I am alive.” 

Thereat the eyes that gazed upon him smiled. The light faded. 
The mat was gone. Garry lay there in the dark ; he was content; 
he knew he had loved one who was not dead but living. Therefore 
with unshaken peace of heart he waited for the morning, and what 
it should bring. At sunset the next evening a Thames waterman 
found the body of a boy, half clad, floating in the river, He had 
not been drowned ; in his heart there was a dagger; his eyes were 
shut and his mouth smiled, 
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THEOSOPHICAL GLEANINGS FROM NON-THEOSOPHICAL FIELDS. 
| Concluded from p. 618.] 


Tis interesting to note what “ Magnetius ” (in “ Spirit, Soul 

‘and Body ”) writes about the souls of animals or what we 

might term the group-souls, and how far his ideas correspond 
with ours. 

“ Noone below man hasa whole or complete Soul, Every 
animal has only Soul organs, or parts of a Soul. In the lower 
animals this is a very simple one ; the higher ones have more com- 
plex Soul organs ; they have groups of organs, but every animal 
has only some kind of Soul organ to round off. This accounts for 
the great difference we find in the different animals, The tiger 
has a different kind of Soul organ to round off than the sheep...... 

“ A class of the lower animal world is divided into many families; 
the more we approach the apex the less families we find in a class, 
till we come to the apex itself, mau, representing but one family.” 

We are told that during sleep we can doa great deal of useful 
work and also receive instruction ourselves. Once more we find 
the Spiritualists agreeing with us. 

“How seldom does sleep receive the credit it deserves on any 
plane beyond the thoroughly familiar one of bodily repose and con- 
sequent refreshment... 

“Itis a matter of regret that many people entertain such 
harrow views of sleep that they imagine they can derive no instruc- 
tion while asleep.... 

“ During sleep we are often blessed with instructive and pro- 
phetic visions, and as this theme is one of gteat importance, and 
usually much misconceived, we heartily welcome all sympathetic 
treatment of it with a view to elucidating testimony to the higher 
uses of necessary repose,” (‘ Editorial Notes,” Banner of Light, 
April 4, 1903), 
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Ernest A, Tietkens, Biskra, Algeria, relates some of his 
experiences in Light (p. 176, April 11, 1903, London), If in the one 
we are going to cite we were to substitute the words “astral body ” 
for “ spirit,” and “ astral ” for “ spiritual,” we might almost fancy 
ourselves reading the account of an astral experience of one of our 
writers. Thus he says : 

“ One night my spirit (astral body), freed from the trammels 
of the flesh, saw my physical body lying asleep on my bed. My 
body was luminous, my head and brain particularly so. I could 
see that my physical eyes were firmly closedin sleep, My spirit 
(astral body) could clearly discern that the atmosphere surrounding 
my physical body was also luminous and seemingly phosphorescent. 
The thought flashed through my brain, “ How wonderful !” Which 
brain operated to preduce this thought (for the spirit [astral body] 
is the exact counterpart of the [physical] body). I could not 
judge whether it was the physical or spiritual (as¢ra/). It might 
have been a joint production, Now followed the strangest part 
of the phenomenon. I distinctly saw with my physical eyes 
(though still fast asleep) my spirit (as/val body) standing above 
and near me, clad in its spiritual (astva/) dress, which 
shimmered and shone like the iris-coloured light to be seen reflect- 
ed in the rays from the diamond or in that beautiful rainbowed 
flame of the electric light. The next moment I lost spiritual (as/ral) 
consciousness, and my spirit (as¢val body) had entered its tenement 
of flesh. Iopened my physical eyes in the dark.” j 

In the last Christmas numberof Harpers Magazine (pp. 155-162) 

‘there is a sympathetically told story. “ The Man and the Boy” 
(by Julie M. Lippmann), which we will briefly sketch. 

The Man, a machinist, is killed while at work in a factory. The 
Boy, a delicate little fellow of eight, leaves the town soon after his 
father’s death, as he is not happy in his rough surroundings. He 
carries off his belongings in a carpet-bag, Weary through his walk 
and the weight of his burden he rests by the wayside, when all ofa 
sudden there falls a shadow on the path before him apd looking up 
he sees the form of his father standing in front of him, silent, gazing 
tenderly at him. On the boy’s softly whispered “ Father! ratte 
man extends his arms, into which the child rushes unhesitatingly, 
After a prolonged and tender embrace the little fellow explains ip 
his father what he intends doing, then he murmurs : ie I didnt 
know—you—you could ever come back, when you had gone—ther ee 
Having described his weary days and nights of weeping, he wE 
up with : “ But—but you new I was lonesome, didn’t you ? An’ you 
came back ’cause a father couldn’t leave his little boy alone lih h 
that, could he ? An’ now you won’t go away again, will you ; ath 
ever, ever again?” In a low voice the man answers : R I cam 
back to you because, as you say, a father couldn’t leave his little boy 
glone=like that, There’s love—and there's law, It was love 
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brought me back, It’s stronger than law, son ; stronger than law. It 
was so strong it broke the bonds and I came back. But the law is 
strong too, Oh yes, the law is strong; and so I shall have to leave 
you again, but not till the time is fit ; not till I’ve found some one 
here to look after you as I would do,” 

As they start out, though the father does not help, the boy finds 
his burden quite light, At sunset they arrive ata town where the 
man straightway walks to anice boarding-house. There they stay. 
The man finds work in one of the shops ; the boy attends Sunday- 
school and the father goes with him ; they are also regular church- 
goers. The minister becomes interested in them and tries to make 
the man unite with the church, wherein he does not succeed how- 
ever, as the man always answers him: “I cannot.” The clergy- 
man nevertheless keeps upa friendly intercourse with him and is 
very much drawn to the boy who reminds him of his own lost one. 
His wife cautions him not to be too friendly, as she thinks the man 
had been in prison, because the boy had told some one that his 
father had “ come back,” and soon. The minister says, if he could 
he would adopt the child. 

A day or two later, he repeats the same thing to the man, who 
makes him promise in a most solemn manner that he would love the 
boy as his own and be—Ais father. 

The next day towards evening, in fact as even-song is chiming, 
the silent man at the factory is crushed; but when the fellow work- 
men go to take away the mangled body, they are struck with awe, 
for— nothing is there ! 

The minister, who goes to break the news to the boy, is sur- 
prised at finding him weeping because he knows it all. He tells the 
clergyman what his father said to him when he “came back,” and 
that that morning he had told him that he now has to leave him 
again, but can never come back, because the minister is there to 
take care of hini and be his father. 

The man of the gospel cannot understand how the man can 
have foretold that he is going to die ; but the boy hands hima piece 
of crushed newspaper in which there is an exact account of the acci- 
dent that took place exactly a year before and under perfectly simi- 
lar circumstances, ‘The boy furthermore tells him that his father at 
the time of his return lias said that love brought him back and 
would make him stay until the boy would need him no longer, 

All that the minister answers is: “ Come, my son,” and he 
takes him home, 

Though this is not an account of an actual event, yet we have 
taken it in among our “ gleanings” because of some of the ideas ex- 
Pressed in the story. ‘The writer evidently seems to believe that 
materialisation can take place, also that we through our attitude of 
mind can and do affect our loved ones who have gone from us, even 
to such a degree that we can draw them again within the physical 
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plane and also that their own impulses and desires may bring them 
back, chiefly if there is any important work that has been left un- 
finished by them. 


Mr. Leadbeater in “ Our Relation to Children ” writes about the 
“ germs of qualities ” which a child brings over from his last birth ; 
“ Whether they develop once more in this life into the same definite 
tendencies as in the last one, will depend very largely upon the 
encouragement or otherwise given to them by the surroundings of 
the child during its early years. Any one of them, good or bad, 
may be very readily stimulated into activity by encouragement, or 
on the other hand may be, as it were, starved out for lack of that 
encouragement” (p. 12). 


Further : “ The very greatest care, then, ought to be taken as 
to the surroundings of children ; and people who will persist: in 
thinking coarse and unloving thoughts should at least learn that 
while they are doing so they are unfit to come near the young, lest 
they infect them witha contagion more virulent than fever” (p. 15, 
ibid), 

“ And not only should a parent watch his thoughts, but his 
moods also ” (p. 17, tbid). 

Now we shall hear how the same idea is expressed in “Our 
Children ” (Bibsy’s Quarterly, Christmas Number, p. 97). ‘ When the 
child is born, he is born with a character. He brings this character 
with him into the world, and the higher body is shaped according 
to this character. But there is one very important fact about this 
higher body ; virtues and vices exist in it as seeds, not as fully 
developed qualities, and the growth of these seeds depends very 
largely on the thoughts and emotions of the people by whom the 
child is surrounded. All their good thoughts and emotions stimulate 
the growth ofthe seeds of virtues; all their bad thoughts and 
emotions stimulate the growth of the seeds of vices.....+.+ 

“Thus the thoughts and emotions of his elders stimulate and 
nourish similar thoughts and emotions in him, and his charactet 
develops largely on their lines, Thus we see the immense importance 
of the surroundings of a child, and the wise parent will sedulously 
guard his child from all contact with evil or coarse-minded persons. 

“ Moreover, the seeds of evil which exist in a child may be 
starved out by surrounding him with good and kindly people, A 
child with the seeds of falsehood in him may have these starved out 
by being surrounded by thoughts of truth, and gentleness and trust, 
and so the evil may be eradicated in early life, when it is at its 
feeblest. And even when it is too strong to be entirely starved out, 
it can be so weakened in this way that the struggle against the me 
in youth and manhood will be rendered far less painful and dificult. 

“ Finally, all who have to do with children should remember 
their extreme sensitiyeness to the vibrations set up by the thoughts 
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and emotions of others, and the fact that they are more affected by 
these than by words.” 

As in several of the foregoing “ gleanings ” allusions have been 
made to the power of thought and to the importance that ought to 
be attached to its control and culture, according to the teaching 
given to us by Mrs. Besant and in “ The Science of the Emotions,” 
we will content ourselves with quoting only from two more sources 
relating to this subject. 

“ We are continually giving and receiving impressions. Our 
spoken words are powerful, and their power may be not only equal- 
led but exceeded by the silent word—zhe thought. Our thoughts 
are continually going forth into the sensitized ether, to meet and 
mingle with currents of thought from other minds—perhaps, if strong 
and well directed, and meeting no cross-current that will prove a 
ground-cireuit, to dart like a lightuing-shaft into some other 
mind and wield a mighty influence. Can we be too careful that our 
thoughts shall be life-giving instead of death-dealing?” (“ Truths 
of Being,” by Emily Wright Hood, Mind, Feb, p. 361). “ To direct 
men’s thoughts into right channels, then, is so vastly important that 
it cannot be over-estimated. We have dwelt too long in error- 
thought—in the thought of sin, sickness and death. We have even 
thought too long at random, for random thinking lacks the force of 
concentration necessary to produce desired results” (p; 363, 7d7d,). 

Also: ‘There is no doubt that, while many thoughts tend to 
excite the mind, there are others that have the opposite tendency, 
If one is desirous of acquiring an even temperament, let him attend 
carefully to the character of his thoughts, A little attention to this 
matter will soon start one on the road to attainment. He should 
by sheer force of will keep out of mind all ideas that give rise to the 
emotions of anger, fear, hatred, anxiety and the like, and purposely 
entertain such as produce emotions of joy, peace and spiritual love,” 
(From “ The Strenuous Life,” by Prof. W. A. McKeever, Mind, 
March 1903, p. 438). 

What power is ascribed to concentration by followers of the 
New Thought movement is shown in the succeeding lines: “ By 
practice in concentrating the mind upon a given thought two or 
three hours every day for a year, any portion of the physical body 
may be changed. If fire-walking is the problem, and mental concen- 
tration be continuously applied to the soles of the feet, the nerves 
will be withdrawn therefrom (?) and the tissues made insensible to 
pain. By a lesser degree of mental concentration a person with 
impaired eyesight may restore his eyes to the normal, We know 
some who have done it. (Several other examples are cited in the 
Same article, “ The Tahiti Fire-Walk,” by Charles W. Smiley, 
Mind, Feb. 1903, p. 340). 

“ Some time ago, a post mortem examination of the hands ofa 
blind person demonstrated the existence, in the ends of the fingers, 
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of convolutions of grey matter similar to that of the brain, The 
fingers had by their long continued concentration of the consciousness 
upon their action, developed in a marked degree the machinery by 
which the brain takes. cognisance and acts intelligently.” (“ The 
Brain in the Hand;’ by Clara Bewick Colby ; Hast and West, 
March 1903). 

In the “Secret Doctrine ” we read : ‘‘ To pronounce a word, is to 
evoke a thought, and make it present. . . . . Toutter aname 
is not only to define a Being [an Entity], but to place it under, and 
condemn it through the emission of the Word [Verbum] to the 
influence of, one or more occult potencies...... 

“ Yes, names [and words] are either beneficent or maleficent; 
they are, ina certain sense, either venomous or health-giving, 
according to the hidden influences attached by Supreme Wisdom to 
their elements, that is to say, to the /e¢/ers which compose them, and 
the zumbers correlative to these letters. i 
w+‘ In the Sanskrit as also in the Hebrew and all other alphabets, 
every letter has its occult meaning and its va/iona/le :it is a cause and 
an effect of a preceding cause, and a combination of these very often 
produces the most magical effect, The vowels, especially, contain 
the most occult and formidable potencies.” (Vol. I., p. 121, 3rd 
revised edition.) 

There is an interesting series of articles (not yet concluded) on 
“The Significance of Letters,” by Bertram Sparhawk, F. S. S. in 
Mind, wherein is stated: “Words are tangible expressions of 
thought.... Vowels are naturally the most important of all letters.” 
(March number, p. 420), 

After a lengthy definition of the qualities of “ A,” especially 
in the names of persons, the writer adds (p. 422) : 

“ Having reached names of persons, is it possible names do not 
“ happen,” to be given to mortals ; and do they contain a potency 
affecting the individuals bearing them? (Mr. Sparhawk begins his 
article with : Nothing ‘happens,’ he seems not to believe in chance 
or accidents). 

“ Studying the significance of letters and naming a child accord- 
ing to the best knowledge of favouring influences ought to be of 
use »- . . ” (pe 423, zbzd.). 

The nature and properties of the vowels as given in those 
articles differ somewhat from those ascribed to them by Jacob 
Boehme in ‘‘ Mysterium Magnum ” and in “ Vierzig Fragen.” 

After a dissertation on Fohat and the elements, Madame Blavat- 
sky writes: “ Were a truly learned Occultist-Alchemist to try to 
write the “ Life and Adventures of an Atom,” he would secure 
thereby the supreme scorn of the modern Chemist, though = 
chance also his subsequent gratitude. Indeed, if such an imaginary 
chemist happened to be intuitional, and would for a moment step 
out of the habitual groove of strictly “ Exact Science,” as the Alche- 
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mists of old did, he might be repaid for his audacity.” (S.D., Vol.I., 
p. 167, 3rd revised edition). 

We can almost imagine ourselves-to be approaching the times 
when her words will become true, as we read in the newspaper under 
the heading ‘The Romance of Science:” ‘The scientists are 
the romancers of the twentieth century.” (Zhe Advocate, April 23, 
1903.) Why this ?—Because Mr, Curie had stated that he had 
discovered in Radium a property which subverts all the present 
known laws respecting heat. This communication “ would have 
been received with absolute incredulity. had it been offered on less 
unimpeachable authority,” as would have been Sir William Crookes’ 
discovery of “‘ Ions’ made Visible,’ which is described thus: “1f 
the minutest invisible particle of radium, or its nitrate, falls upon 
the screen (Sidot’s hexagonal blende [zinc sulphide] is used) it be- 
comes a brilliant speck of green light ; and the marvel of Sir William 
Crookes’ discovery becomes manifest when these little specks of 
phosphorescent light are examined beneath a microscope, The 
appearance of the specks is then changed to a meteor shower of 
tiny sparks. Also, when a piece of radium is brought close to 
the screen, and the phosphorescence is examined under the 
microscope the surface of the screen is seen to be sparkling with 
innumerable bright scintillations, twinkling in and out like stars 
upon a black sky. And these scintillations, it is reasonable to 
suppose, are due to the bombardment of “ions,” the ultimate finest 
particles or emanations of matter; so impalpable that a molecule, 
which is itself unrealisably small, stands to it in the relation of St, 
Paul’s Cathedral to a billiard ball; travelling with a velocity of the 
order of that of light ; and each “ion,” as it is hurled off on to the 
screen, causing by its disturbance of the others a luminous splash, 
large enough to be visible under a microscope.” (Zhe Friend of 
India, April 9, 1903). ee 

Thus we see that the man of science, the spiritualist, the 
theosophist, each is working in his own way to find out the Truth 
higher than which there is no Religion. Therefore “ whatever line 
we may be on we can do something to help one another, if we 
can only be persuaded to sink our bigotry and intolerance—and 
bigotry and intolerance may be scientific or artistic as well as 
religious,” 

“ We may be sure that the man who has followed earnestly a 
different path to our own will have perceived some aspect of truth 
that we have not, If we converse with him as a brother he will be 
able to help us, and probably we also shall be able to help him. 

“ For Truth is one, but we are many. We ali possess Sen, 
gleam of it—enough to live by. The trouble arises when we mistake 
our own little bit of coloured ray for that of the white light of 
the great Spiritual Sun that shines everywhere.” (“Many Paths, 
One Goal,” by Colin Sterne, Bibdy’s Quarterly, Dec. 1902). 
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Leaders of “ New Thought ” and spiritualists are beginning to 
recognize the work that is done by the theosophists, as is clearly 
shown in the next quotations, 4 

“ Leadbeater and other popular writers on Theosophy draw 
largely upon clairvoyance to illustrate their theories of man visible 
and invisible ; and although their conclusions. seem rational and 
more satisfactory than the views of those who repudiate Theosophy, 
yet it remains an open question among the bulk of enquirers how 
we can verify for ourselves the statements of clairvoyants,”’ (Clair- 
voyance and Clairaudience,” by W. J, Colville. Mind, April 1903, 
P+ 37). 

Also in the Harbinger.of Light, April 1, 1903 : 

“ Mr. C. W. Leadbeater, a prominent English Theosophist, who 
is touring America, has been lecturing there on a variety of subjects 
akin to Theosophy and Spiritualism, covering a field far broader 
than that occupied by the somewhat hackneyed themes of Re-incar- 
nation, Karma, and the Secret Doctrine, which so frequently meet 
our ears and eyes, in Theosophic oratory and literature. Mr. Lead- 
beater’s lectures are interesting; he speaks as one who knows, 
though he does not tell us how his knowledge was obtained or how 
it can be verified, nor in any of those that have come under our 
notice does he claim inspiration; the charm in them lies in the 
beauty of his diction, in his undogmatic tone, and in the kindly and 
tolerant way in which he refers to others holding different views.” 

After a summary of “ Life After Death—The Heaven World,” 
interspersed with quotations from that lecture, we read further: 
‘Thanks for this, Mr. Leadbeater ; thanks for this spiritualistic 
jewel, one of the brightest and most precious in the spiritual diadem; 
set it in your theosophic badges, it will comfort many a bereaved 
one... 

“ If this is Theosophy, we give it a whole-souled welcome, and 
will not object to a few doctrines that are not obligatory.” 

We have seen in these various “ gleanings” from near and distant 
fields, sprung up from seeds scattered by many different workers, 
that there is a tendency towards a union of thought and ideals. 
What will bring about this union more quickly? It will be the 
practice of Zove, that love which is “the reverence of one soul 
for another,” which “pours its life into the life it loves ; 
that love which “suffereth long and is kind,” which is “ than 
death itself more strong.” Therefore let us all strive earnestly, and 
perseveringly in Faith and Hope that soon Love may reign supreme 

CAROLINE KOFEL. 


THE LIFE SIDE. 


F we could see evolving life asclearly as we see evolving form, 
what a change would come over our thoughts and emotions. 
If we all had the wider vision that pierces physical barriers and 
traces life and form on higher planes, what joy and contentment 
would take the place of sorrow and resentment. Some have that 
sight, some few who have pushed forward, strong in faith, unresisting 
to the onward sweep of the life-wave, yielding form willingly, trust- 
ingly, and these try to help us to do the same, patiently measuring 
their step to ours and encouraging us to look forward, not backward. 
Life does not suffer, form suffers, And why ? Because form re- 
sists, because form struggles and by that struggle brings pain upon 
itself ; if form would cease to struggle, there would be no pain, but 
form strengthens itself in habits of resistance and holds on to what 
it has, unseeing, doubting its power to expand, and fearing the 
unknown, the untested. We are able to see very little of the great 
scheme of Nature, and yet we acquire habits of judging all things 
by the measure of our own eyes, our own brains, and our little 
measures become to us reliable estimates of all things. True, the 
measure enlarges as the brain evolves and we look back in dismay 
and humility to our past estimates and see how paltry and mistaken 
they were, but, nevertheless, the power of the present is dominant 
With us and the tendency to think one’s individual brain-measure 
all-reliable is strong and assertive. We stand unabashed in ignorant 
self-assertiveness before the greatness of Nature and, like Lillipu- 
tians with a Gulliver, solemnly measure distances from joint to joint 
and argue over exact figures ; and in our petty arguments the beauty 
of the thing over which we disagree is lost sight of, and we pin our 
thoughts to some small detail, and fuss and worry, There is the 
beginning of pain: we confine our thought in a detail and see only 
the limits of its form. 
The tendency to regard form rather than life has grown to be 
So strong a habit that our eyes droop in sadness, our ears quiver to 
cties of distress, our hearts are heavy with the burden of sorrow for 
suffering form ; and, meanwhile, life springs gladly from all things, 
whether their apparent aspect be joyous or sorrowful, and flows on- 
ward harmoniously, We have not acquired the habit of listening to 
the song of evolving life and we hear only the cry of resisting form. 
We weep over the faded flowers of a past season and cherish the 
dried petals, not seeing the eternal essence making ready for a new 
blossoming, And yet faith looks forward tearfully, like a procras- 
tinating child who has lost sight of its mother in a bend of the road, 
and we go onward while we weep, We are such little children | 
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Our range of vision is so short that we cannot grasp even what in- 
tuition whispers to be true. And we sigh great sighs of reliefat 
each tiny unfolding of the wider sight and go forward so full of 
anxiety for our safety that we scarcely see the beauties of the way- 
side or feel the loving influences that surround us. 

If instead of seeing the struggling form we could fix our sight 
upon the buoyant life striving for larger expression, straining under 
the limitations that hold it back, how gladly would we turn over to 
the life side, undoing instead of tightening the clinging grasp of 
form, But we don’t see, we gaze.on the agonizing, the disintegrat- 
ing form, and our hearts are full of sorrow. In our blindness, our 
narrowness, we pinion, persecute and impede the life that is the 
spirit of the form we care for, and look downward in regret whilead- 
vancing life cries joyously to us to look upward and mark its higher 
flight. Cold, want, death, persecution, war, raise their shrill cries 
in our ears and drown out the subtle harmony of evolving Nature, 
We tarry in the midst of discord and rebel with the febellious, 
while the clear, glad music of the inner sounds is drowned out by 
confusion, If thought could be still, for one brief pause, if sight could 
be opened wide for just one instant, if hearing could expand for 
just one little space of time, if all the senses could be suddenly 
merged into the one great sense-perception, our souls would sing 
onward for evermore. And at times, in an obscure, indefinite way, 
this truth comes to us; not long enough or strong enough to be 
grasped and held, but only as a dim sensing of that which really %, 
of that which we shall some day know Zo be ; peace floods us and all 
things, briefly, in a still, pure light, and then the waves of matter 
rise up and the struggle begins anew. > 

And so we go bravely again into the midst of it and, guided by 
a faint, uncertain memory, try to see; try to hold one small piece 
of the great puzzle before the mind and look deep into it. We take 
Cold, that seemingly remorseless persecutor, and try tofix its iniqui 
ties, to pierce its malevolent methods, and as we survey it passively 
we find our preconceived opinion of its cruelty breaking down 1m 
places, melting out of shape, slipping away from us, and in place ofa 
terrible reality, we find an innocent unreality. We find that torment 
ing conception a towering shape composed of millions of thought 
forms sent out by individuals ; that concrete “ Is” and that impal- 
pable “Is not,” only the contrasting aspects that mark all things: 
Emotion cries, “ Cold is,” and puts down her foot; Reason says, 
“Let us investigate and see if it is,” and impassively sets to worki 
And the result is what? Wisdom says, “It is andit is not, 
and there we are. Itis, because we have built up a habit of think- 
ing that it is; we are influenced by the law of contrast; We have 
made our minds and our bodies sensitive to certain ene 
the atmosphere and these conditions affect us more or less, ace? 
ing to the strength ofthe habit. wel 
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A native of Africa will shiver through a winter; an Esquimaux 
will find the climate too mild. The ideas of one are associated witha 
certain state of the elements, those of the other with one directly 
opposed, And if we deal with a group of people settled in any 
given place, we find suffering and enjoyment of identical atmos- 
pheric states in different degrees, An entity whose last earth-life 
was passed in a warm country will have brought over mental habits 
that fix suffering at a certain barometrical (sic) degree ; another who 
has known frigid regions, will only reach the point of suffering at a 
degree far lower ; one suffers, the other enjoys, the same atmospheric 
condition, A hypnotist will tell a subject that it is intensely warm 
on a bitter cold day and the man will throw off wraps and mop the 
perspiration from his brow ; or he will tell him that it is freezing 
cold, in the midst of summer heat, and the sensitive will suffer all 
the agonies of cold ; here is another example of condition being 
subject to mental attitude. What becomes of our “ long and dreary 
winter,” our ‘‘ cold and cruel winter,” in face of such evidence ? It 
stands like a great innocent snow-man and we have to shift our 
accusations. 

Those who have learned the use of the astral body tell us that 
they feel neither heat nor cold on the astral plane, and the conclu- 
sion naturally is, that these things are delusions of the physical 
plane, delusions built up by mind, and relative according to habit 
and experience. As man evolves and draws nearer to normal life on 
higher planes, he recognises the delusion, copes with the habit of 
thought and minimizes his suffering by changing the attitude of 
his mind. But this is possible now only to the few, the vast majority 
of the human race writhe and groan under their limitations, We 
cannot ease the suffering of the masses by telliag them of these 
higher; possibilities ; suffering is—man made, relative, like any other 
condition—but it zs wherever a mind takes that view, wherever 
habit chains the life-force to its throes, and if we would lessen the 
suffering of the world we must bend to the conception of each mind 
and soothe it according to its needs, | What it needs, what it feels, 
is real, terrible to itself, and as helpers, that is the only estimate 
that we should allow ourselves to go by. We must comprehend the 
delusion of every mind and from that standpoint find the remedy 
suited to the case. We are all creatures of habit ; even while theory 
tells us bravely the higher truth, practice cries, “I have not gained 
it, I believe but I suffer still.” Suffering is real, physical man has 
made it real, but spiritual man sees through the delusion, and under 
the madness of suffering sees the life-force gathering in its harvest 
of experiences, its results of lessons, mounting gradually to the full 
vision, to the seeing of all sides at once, all as one, the end of 
Suffering, the accomplishment of peace. 

If we single out that piece of the puzzle called 
again the same existent and non-existent aspects. 


Want, we find 
Jet us look at it 
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in this way, As generally understood, want means the lack of food ; 
people suffer, die of want, of lack of food. Now usually this means 
lack of the particular kind of food that they are accustomed to eat, 
for what kind of food and how much food is required is a matter of 
individual habit, A materially-minded man, accustomed to three 
hearty meals a day, will go mad if suddenly reduced to the frugal 
portion of a recluse ; habit makes his body demand acertain amount 
of food and when that amount is denied, it suffers, On the other 
hand, the recluse has acquired the habit of subsisting on little ; much 
food interferes with his meditations; he is not willing to take a 
great deal of time from thought for the function of digestion; his 
mental control is such that he avoids the outrushing of nervous 
force that wears and tears the body and so, by conservation of 
energy, preserves it and does not need much food, for the need of 
building up the body is not so great. 

We read of famine-stricken people in India refusing certain kinds 
of grain supplied them by the Government because they have been 
accustomed to another kind ; refusing wheat because they knew 
only rice as food; men die and are eaten by rats or dogs be- 
cause they have only the habit of eating cows and sheep ; bodies 
are yielded up in fields full of green vegetation, because the 
minds inhabiting them have not yet evolved to a knowledge 
of the use of these particular kinds; a little more knowledge 
would have prevented this suffering. We have heard of people who 
learned to use grass as food by boiling it and pouring off the water 
several times ; we know of tribes that live on acorn flour that has 
been purified in a sand-filter ; yet men süffer and relinquish their 
forms, surrounded by just such things. We have numberless instat- 
ces of men who by knowledge have preserved their bodies for days 
or months or years without food. These instances have come from 
the East, from Yogis in India for the most part ; but here in our own 
material West we have had examples of fasters who have passed 
thirty and forty days without food. Men can do these things if 
they only have will and knowledge. Look at the number of ani- 
mals, (the polar bear for instance,) that hibernate, living on their omi 
fat ; reptiles, toads and numberless forms of lower animal life lie 
dormant for long seasons ; man could do the same if he had the haty 
it of doing so. Where then is the awful injustice of Want: 
Where is the monster, Want? It is in man’s brain, it is a production 
of his own, or rather a limitation of his own. £ 

“ But want does exist,” you may say in indignation, Yes, it 
does exist, but not as an affliction sent by or permitted by at al 
mighty power. It is no wide-sweeping, annihilating, natural fotpes 
it is a circumstance that man brings upon himself through ignor- 
ance, But we have been looking at the form side, now let us turn 
to that of life, : 

Man is reduced, we will say, to want, and suffers from depriva- 
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tion of food. He suffersin proportion to the suddenness of the change 
in his circumstances ; if it is a gradual reduction of food, form grad- 
ually acquires the habit of subsisting on less, and mind, the life side 
of man, learns that it can do with less. It has evolved that much 
further along the path of evolution when it finds this out and has 
gained that much more of the full store of knowledge that is to be 
gained by experience. Still far off is the realization of the tested, 
demonstrated knowledge of the advanced man, that food as we take 
it in concrete form is not absolutely necessary to life; but a little bit 
of that knowledge has been won and life is stronger, freer, for the 
experience of suffering form, 

Now is it not cause for rejoicing that life has gained something, 
that even though form has suffered, perhaps broken down, life, con- 
sciousness, has expanded and won for itself wider knowledge, there- 
fore wider power? Habit makes us mourn with form, why not learn 
to rejoice with life ? We who have reached the vantage ground from 
which the winding path of evolution is seen stretching out toward a 
definite goal, ought to be more resolute in pulling ourselves out of 
the old habit and more willing and energetic in our efforts to show 
the true meaning of things to others. It is true we have still 
lessons to learn, we are not beyond the suffering of form 
but we too have helpers, helpers at every stage of the road ; 
we must not forget to turn back and teach where we have 


been taught, to aid suffering where we have suffered, to make the 
lesson easier for others because we remember how hard it was for us. 
“ I asked for bread and ye gave mea stone,” should not be said of 
us, even though it be the philosopher’s stone that we have to offer. 
Material food for material needs, spiritual food for spiritual needs ; 
both needs are real, as man makes them so ; we must use discrimi- 
nation and give of each in proportion to the need. 


And now let us look at death, that black robing of life, which is 
the most heart-rending mistake, the most unjust reflection upon the 
loving care of the watchers over humanity, of all man’s misconcep- 
tions, Life, that should be seen rising gladly from its outward gar- 
ment of clay, is unheeded, neglected, for the memory of its latest form. 
If, as they bear away the sombre coffin and emphasize the gloom, man 
could gaze with the wider vision upon the life whose up-rising has 
brought about this mournful state, he would shrink back in horror 
at such proceedings, at the manifest wrongfulness of his own doings. 
Religion has for so long offered only sentimental vagaries upon the 
subject of death, that men, for the most part, imagine that it is 
Something to he accepted, because it is evident, but quite beyond 
investigation. The average churchman thinks, in an indefinite way, 
that those who leave the body probably arrive insome country 
Somewhere in space, and are happy ; how, whenand where, he does 
Rot attempt to fathom, He repeats the poetical phrases printed 
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upon the subject in his hymnal or prayer-book, gtieves a little, 
perhaps a great deal, calls attention to his grief as much as possible 
and makes himself a centre for sentimental attention, It doesnot 
occur to him for a moment that he can in any way affect for good or 
ill the departed one ; he considers himself separated from that one 
for the rest of his natural life and trusts to the chances of a future 
meeting, sometime, somewhere, without any idea of responsibility 
whatever, Meanwhile, a whole world of reality, of higher life, 
breathes all around him. His indefinite heaven is within touch of 
his hand, within sight of his eye, as far as space is concerned, but he 
has not been instructed to look for it so near, and to do any inde- 
pendent thinking or investigation does not occur to him. The few who 
have dared to face material blindness and proclaim the next world 
as infinitely near, he turns from in horror, and, with neither fact nor 
hypothesis to offer, himself, refutes the self-verified assertions of 
others with scorn and resentment. He isa creature of habit, and 
the habit of relying on a code endorsed bya majority is so strong 
upon him that he never suspects the power for attaining knowl- 
edge that lies within his own thinking apparatus if he would but 
exercise it, 
ANNIE C. MCQUEEN, 


[To be concluded, | 


A STUDY IN MEDIÆVAL MYSTICISM, PART I. 
“THE IMITATION oF CHRIST.” 


A VERY hopeful feature of the present is, the awakened interest 

in Mysticism and the consequent study of the productions of 
the more eminent mystics of past ages, We may hope that this will 
be increasingly the case as the bonds of creeds and dogmas are dis- 
solved, and their power over the soul broken, It is with the desire 
òf being helpful to the class of enquirers whose emancipation has 
commenced and who are seeking their way into the delightful fields 
of mysticism that the present study is undertaken. 

Among these spiritual treasures the ‘ Imitation ’ is almost univer 
sally accorded a place in the first rank. It is said to have first seen 
the light in its completed form in the year 1441 and thenceforward 
ŝo general has the demand for it arisen that it has been translated 
into all the languages within, as well as outside, the pale of Christ- 
endom: as many as 6,000 editions of it: having, it is reckoned, 
issued from the press, and the price it has been sold at has ran; 
from a few pence up to £620 a copy. we 

In the ‘Imitation’ we have the rich fruitage of Mediæval Mysti- 
cism expressed in the orthodox phraseology of the period of its 
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inception, It is the work of a recluse, and breathes the spirit of one 
from beginning to end ; of one who experimentally knew the inner 
mysteries of the divine life. It is a vade mecum for all who have any 
high spiritual yearnings, and a guide, as few. other books, into the 
secrets of the inner life of the soul. The experience portrayed is 
presented as a life-long discipline, in which the lower self is cruci- 
fied and merged in the Christ as one with and in God ; self becoming 
more and more nothing and He more and more All. It is a mystic 
life which is presented and sweetly and tenderly pressed on the 
reader, in which God is viewed as communicating of his own essence 
to the soul, and by means of which the soul becomes one with Being 
Itself, and first properly /s. The supreme end of life according to the 
‘Imitation,’ and indeed of every other form of true mysticism, is not 
to see and hear and think and feel and fancy, but zo de that which is 
before and beyond all that is seen, is heard, is thought, is felt,* or 
fancied ; to be one with and part of the reality of Beingas it really is. 
The reputed author of the ‘ Imitation’ as we now have it, Thomas 
a Kempis, was born in the year 1380 at Kempen, a small town not 
far from Dusseldorf, on the flat country between the Rhine and the 
Meuse. At the early age of 13 years Thomas left the paternal roof 
and entered a monastic institution named the ‘‘ Brotherhood of 
Common Life,” a fraternity of pious-minded men who, withdrawn 
from the corruption of the time in both Church and State, and sup- 
ported by their own industry, devoted themselves to the training 
and care of such as sought, apart from the evil around them, a pure 
and godly life. In one of these communities constituted after the 
tule of the Canons Regular of St- Augustine, he chiefly resided until 
the day of his death in 1471 at the advanced age of 91, I have said 
a Kempis is the reputed author of the ‘ Imitation’; in point of fact, 
in common with most of our richest literature, its contents appear 
to have reached us through various channels, In the history of 
literature there is no work, perhaps, whose paternity is more ob- 
scure. The original author has not left a trace of himself, Time 
and space do not exist for him. Therefore, may we not conclude 
that it came through a divinely prepared and inspired channel ; 
that in it a voice speaks which is completely disengaged from all 
individuality, save as tinctured with the modes of thought and ex- 
Pression which rendered it a suitable vehicle forthe times and 
peoples to whom it was given, as a guide and aid in their spiritual 
evolution. The claim of the Christian scriptures springs in great 
part from the fact that the author of each book is so frequently un- 
known. Homer and Shakespeare are to us but names, synonyms 
for the impersonal creation of the form and modes under which are 
given some universal truths : truths for all times and peoples. We 
have parallels in an even wider sense, in the “ Gita,” “ Light on the 
Path,” and the “ Voice of the Silence : ” those priceless gems of 
mystic lore which we place on the same shelf with the ‘ Imitation,’ 
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Regarding its authorship Renan says : “ The Thomas 
a Kempis hypothesis is but little more acceptable than that of 
Gerson, although it embraces, from other points of view, a certain 
amount of truth . . . The renown has not actedin a purely 
capricious manner in the honour which it has given to the scribe of 
Zwoll. The truth, as iseems to me, is that Thomas a Kempis was the 
author, not of the book itself, but of the unheard-of vogue which it 
obtained, beginning with the second half ofthe fifteenth century, 
over all Christendom. He composed a collection of ascetic 
opuscules, at the head of which he placed, as distinct treatises, the four 
books which, till then little known, became afterwards, under the 
title of “ Zmitation of Jesus Christ,” the code of religious life. This 
collection was much appreciated in the Low Countries and on the 
banks of the Rhine. Many confraternities became eager to have 
copies “ made of the book written by Brother Thomas.” In one 
sense the pious a Kempis has, then, veritable claims to the book of 
The ‘/mitation’. He did not compose it, but compiled it, and we can 
say that, without him, this production, so characteristic of Christian 
mysticism, might have been lost, or might have remained unheard of. 
The Middle Ages has thus a few characteristic copyists altogether 
estimable, who, by their studious habits, attained to a posi 
tion of great intellectual nobleness. The gentle and guileless 
“Soul of this good scribe,” who is declared to have everywhere 
sought repose without finding it, “ except in a little book in a little 
corner ” /in angello cunt libello),“ was worthy of responding, across 
two centuries of oblivion, to the equally pure but more elevated soul 
of the unknown ascetic whose destiny would not have been com- 
pleted if it had not been precluded by obscurity, to the incomparable 
éclat which the future had reserved for it.” Continuing, he says :— 
“ A second result which appears very probable, is that the book of 
the ‘ /mitation’ originally appeared in Italian. It bears marks of the 
genius of the latter, superficial yet limpid, far removed from me 
speculations, yet marvellously in keeping with practical philosop s 
ical researches. .. From Petrarch to Manzoni and Pellico, y 
can trace in Italy an unbroken series of minds, refined and distin- 
guished, moderately ambitious in philosophy, though very ee ie 
morals, and atthe head of these I should place the author (o 3 
‘ Imitation” Itis most closely allied to the spiritual family of 7 
Johns of Parma and the Ubertins of Casale, who, seth pce 
mysterious Abbot of Calabria, Joachim of Flor, if you wi 4 a 
the banner of the “ Eternal Gospel ” joined hands with the or ene 
St. Francis, and continued in Italy, during the Middle Ages, x 
cult of the free Spirit. On the other hand, the Low icin N 
the Rhine provinces were destined, by reason of the placi “a the 
cism which they inspired, to become the adopted country sidii 
‘ Imitation? Cradled in Italy, it came first to be fully appreciat 
the country of Ruysbrock, Gerard, Groot and of 4 Kemp!s. 
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With this brief review of its genesis, in the next paper we will 
give our attention to an examination and comparison of it with 
other mystical scriptures and thus bring to view a few of the pre- 
cious pearls it contains. 

W. A. MAYERS. 


“LIGHT ON THE PATH.” 
From NOTES on STUDIES. 
[Continued from p. 622.) 
“ Tt, this silent ‘voice’, cannot be described by any metaphor.” 


Metaphor is valuable as far as it goes, but there are some phases 
of life which cannot be cescribed or alluded to by any formula of 
words. Then again each individual sees from his own point of view, 
colored by past experience, temperament and the latest environment, 
so that no two people would be affected exactly alike by this new 
expansion of consciousness. It must be remembered that the soul 
has three stages of development, the animal, human, and divine, 
The animal soul as a group factor is dropped on entering the human 
kingdom but the realm to which it belongs is not open to conscious 
investigation of the individual until the period here spoken of, 

“ But it can be felt after, looked for and desired, even amid the 
raging of the storm.” 

As long as a man is functioning in the purely human kingdom 
and has not yet entered the divine, he requires an incentive for 
continued effort in the way of progress, He must have something 
to look forward to, something that serves as an inspiration, and this 
great epoch in the evolution of the individual is one of the critical 
stages which marks his growth and which he anticipates with awe 
and wonder. It is a step into the unknown that has no comparison 
to previous experiences ; he cannot picture it by any effort of the 
imagination, he simply knows nothing of what lies beyond, yet he 
is not afraid, he has the utmost confidence in the unseen power 
that has thus far borne him safely on even amidst the wildest storms, 
the fiercest of nature’s catastrophes. 

“ The silence may last a moment of time or it may last a thousand 
years,” 

The silence that comes to the disciple at this time is a respite 
from struggle, a season of perfect peace and calm and inwatd joy, 
an interval of rest when all nature seems to stand still while he 
luxuriates in his new-found happiness. It does not last long, as 
time is counted in the phenomenal world, even though it be fora 
thousand years, they are as a day when calculated against the ages 
that have come and gone since man began the climb toward divinity 
—a goal which still stretches immeasurably into the distant future, 
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“ But it will end? 


To mortal sense all things have a beginning and an end, and 
time is measured by cycles of Nature. The first great event as an 
accepted chela cannot last always yet the memory of it stands out 
with wonderful clearness in the history of the individual. It may 
have an end—all things do in the phenomenal worlds ; the illusion 
of time is broken only by the spiritual man, but it cannot matter to 
the immortal ego ; this is his first lesson in the Hall of Learning, 
and it will remain with him. 

“ Yet you will carry its strength with you.” 

A subtle elixir—a potion of divine energy—has now been infused 
into the being of the disciple. Even should he turn back again or 
be led into other paths for a while, this hour has left its brand upon 
him. Its return will be something to be watched and worked for, 
while life holds a new and deeper meaning, involving added power 
and responsibility and a wider sphere of usefulness, Never again 
will he be the same man he was before, even though for an incarna- 
tion or more he may not be able to carry over the memory of this 
wonderful experience. The Self has felt the magic touch of 
awakened consciousness and will respond when no knowledge is 
recorded by the physical brain. 

RESUME’, : 

A disciple has the most imperative need of courage, strength 
and endurance because by his own act he has drawn vibrations to 
himself that are so rapid and powerful as to require the utmost 
self-possession and calmness to meet. ‘The farther advanced he be- 
comes the heavier will be his burden, but he will learn how to bear 
it nobly and well, he will be taught to think not of the aching 
weight but of Him for whom it is carried and how much it will 
lighten the load of his brother man. Love, the universal comforter, 
spreads its soft influence over the heart and mind, bringing 
the disciple into fraternal unity with all who suffer through 


ignorance and thereby heis permitted to help in the quiet still- 
ness, 


“ Again and again the battle must. be fought and won.” 

The disciple striving toward the goal of divinity is like the 
swimmer out at sea attempting to get ashore; many times he almost 
reaches the safety-line only to. be borne back again by the strong 
undercurrent. Again and again he fights desperately against the 
forces that would drag him out into deep water and he realizes 
that his only salvation rests in making the most of favorable 
circumstances and saving his strength for the final in-going tide, 
Evolution is essentially the synonym of progressive action in which 
man is at once the sacrifice and the sacrificer during the term 
occupied in the three evolving worlds, 
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“ Tt is only for an interval that Nature can be still.” 


The stillness of Nature may be only another illusion of the 
senses, what we take to be absolute quiet without may be serene 
calm within. By observation we find many ofthe conditions 
in life depend on our own state of consciousness and the point of 
view from which we look. There are intervals when the soul seems 
to have attained perfect rest and peace and every thing for the 
time being stands still as though in sympathy, and a point in space 
is reached that may answer to the Over-Soul in which the joy of 
divine unity is felt as a living reality, But this cannot last, so long 
as man is only man and not a God, 

“ These written above are the first of the rules which are written on 
the walls of the Hall of Learning.” 


If we take a broad sweep of the meaning of the term “ Hall of 
Learning ” and apply it to the physical, astral and mental planes as 
the continuous scene of human evolution these lessons take on a 
different aspect. We know at the beginning of man's probation to 
higher thought he is obliged to acknowledge the necessity of self- 
control and lear1i by slow degrees how to be master of his bodies, 
how to purify them and make them effective instruments for service. — 
There are rules and regulations to which the probationer must con- 
form, there are inviolable laws of Nature which he must obey, and 
all along the way he adapts himself more and more to the inevitable, 
and gradually loses sight of the personal self. This cannot be 
done on one plane alone since vibrations generated on any level 
react upon corresponding centres of other planes and a simultane- 
ous effect is produced that is bound to change the bodies according 
to the nature of the vibration. In this manner progression is made 
in the Hall of Learning and the disciple advances according to the 
energy and persistence he puts into his work, 


“ Those that ask shall have.” 


“Ask and ye shall receive, knock and it shall be opened unto 
you.’ Many ofthe Masters have made this same promise but the 
result depends largely on the manner of asking. A certain amount 
of preparation has to be made before such a request is taken into 
consideration, A disciple must first deserve a hearing, he must 
have become sufficiently evolved to appreciate the privilege for 
which he asks and have made himself ready for the next step. It 
is utter folly to ask for anything that is still beyond us, which we 
cannot comprehend or make use of after we have it—it would be 
like giving a complicated piece of machinery into the hands of 
alittle child. Premature asking is not encouraged by the Lords of 
Karma, so if our requests are not granted when we think they 
ought to be, it is not because they are unheard but that we did not 


meet the necessary requirements, 
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“ Those that desire to read shall read.” i 

Everything in the universe occurs in its appointed time, 
governed in its action by a law of proportion or ratio. The desire 
to read and the opportunity to read prove the existence ofa reader 
and a capacity for reading, Ifthe three factors of reader, capacity 
and desire are furnished, it is a foregone conclusion that the 
opportunity is not far of. Thus mathematics underlies every force 
generated, no matter where it may be. The desire to read presup- 
poses an adjustment in the mental nature of the reader causing 
receptivity or capacity, without which there would be no desire and 
consequently no opportunity. 


RESUME’. 

There are many qualifications necessary for the disciple to 
evolve and cultivate before he can hope to reach anything like 
special trainingin occultism. Forto have special training one 
must first show special receptivity and this state is only the result 
of previous endeavor on the part of the aspirant. The unfoldment 
of qualifications is the natural growth of the soul aided by wise and 
judicious selection of the material used in the formation ; there is 
no chance, no favoritism of the elements thus drawn together, 


“ Those who desire to learn shall learn.” 


The same law which pertains to the desire to read also governs 
the desire to learn, all depends on our own faculty or capacity for 
understanding, and until that is acquired there would be no use to 
give us instruments which we would be unable to handle. So we must 
begin and work up to the point where reading and learning will fall 
in as a natural and helpful part of our progression at atime when 
we need them. This is not reading and learning in a material 


sense, but through psychic and spiritual centres that correspond to 
eyes and ears, 


“ Peace be with you.” 


This holy benediction when uttered by a good man and ac- 
companied by the earnest desire that Peace will rest upon a person 
actually creates around him an atmosphere of Peace that is helpful, 
strengthening and uplifting. Everyone, no matter how undevelop- 
ed, can do some good in this way toward making life easier and 
more endurable for others. By casting out thoughts of jealousy, 
envy and hatred, and substituting those of goodwill we elevate our 
own characters and bless those who may have done us wrong. In 
returning good for evil the element of Peace will grow about us to 
dissipate the effects of evil that may be directed toward us. 


GERTRUDE B. GREWE. 


BIRTH OF ZOROASTER. 


OROASTER was called by the ancients the Prophet of Mys- 
E tery. He not only taught mystery but his life itselfis a 
mystery. Looking to the lives of the great Incarnations of God we 
find that they are twofold. In their thoughts, speech and acts we 
find models for outward life: their lives were not merely ideal char- 
acters, but in these lives there lay deep hidden, the history of the 
birth, evolution, and emancipation of the soul ofman. This is 
shown in the life of Christ, Krishna, Buddha and various other great 
souls, but nowhere is given the esoteric meaning of the life of 
Zoroaster, In my study I have found that this can very well apply 
to the life of Zoroaster too ; so I simply beg to lay some of my views 
on this matter before the readers. In this article I shall confine my= 
self to the birth of Zoroaster, leaving further details ofthe life for 
some future period, or for others. ; 

The Khureh of Zoroaster, according to the legends, was with 
Ahuramazda. In order to be sent to the earth it was required tohave 
threefold union, union of Khureh, Fravashi and body. ‘This Khureh 
Separates from the eternal light of Ahuramazda and goes down to 
the material world and enters the body of the mother of Zoroaster, 
Dughdoh, and illuminates her whole body to such dazzling glory 
that the father of the lady thinks her to be possessed by some evil 
powers, owing to the insinuation of the demons, and sends her 
away to the place where Zoroaster’s father, Porushaspa, lived, who 
later on marries her. 

Next Vohumano and Ashavahista prepare a Hoam tree branch 
of the height of a man, and putting the Fravashi of Zoroaster on it 
come down from heaven. For some time this branch with the 
Fravashi of Zoroaster is put in the nest of the two birds whose 
young ones a monster serpent used to kill. But this branch protects 
the young ones and kills the serpent. After the marriage of Porush- 
aspa with Dughdoh, the Amshaspands, Vohumano and Ashavahishta, 
meet him on a pasture ground and deliver the branch to him (remov- 
ing it from the charge of the birds) who gives this branch to his 
Wife to take care of. è 
The third element, the physical or material essence, is taken 
by Khordad and Amardad and is mixed with milk, but dark powers 
and demons try to destroy it, therefore this milk is mixed with Hoam, 
and the parents of Zoroaster drink the decoction. This becomes 
the seed of Zoroaster in the womb of his mother. 

Such is the wonderful origin of the birth of Zoroaster. The 
Orientalists and the educated do not believe in such imaginary and 
fabulous accounts, as they take them to be. Let us see if any sense 
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can be made out of it, for such things are very interesting to theoso- 
phists and they see high philosophy and wisdom in a great many 
things which appear imaginary and fabulous to outsiders. 

The Khureh, Fravashi and body are A’tma-Buddhi-Manas, the 
immortal Triad. First the Khureh was with Ahuramazda, but it 
separated and went down to the material world. This means that 
Atma was one with Ahuramazda, Paramatma, but for manifestation 
a ray from the Paramatma separated, individualized and confined 
itself in the Buddhic matter (Dughdoh the mother of Zoroaster). 

The individualized A’tma, A’tma-Buddhi, Fravashi of Zoroaster, 
is put in the branch of Hoam by Vohumano and Ashavahishta and 
put in the nest of a bird, Vohumano corresponds with Buddhi and 
with the Buddhic plane, and Ashavahishta with Higher Manas and 
Arupa manasic plane, and Hoam is the tree of Life, and the bird is 
Aum, the Kala Hamsa, The serpent which killed the young ones of 
the bird is wisdom, knowledge. That is, the Monad, A’tma-Buddhi, 
differentiated further on, remained on the Higher mental plane, 
preserved in the cycle of time, protecting time from wisdom, in 
which time does not exist. After the marriage of Porushaspa and 
Dughdoh, the Hoam Branch with Fravashi is given to Porushaspa 
who gives itin charge of Dughdoh. Now Porushaspa is Manasic, 
that is, when Buddhi-Manas unites, further differentiation of the 
Monad takes place, or the Monad remains on the Buddhi-Manasic 
plane, and individuality is formed. But still the physical element 
is not prepared. The physical essence, the lower Manasic matter, is 
mixed with milk, the astral plane matter, and the milk is drunk by 
the parents. This work is done by Khurdad and Amerdad. Khurdad 
corresponds with the Rupa-manasic plane, or lower Manas, and Amer- 
dad with the Astral plane, Kama-Rupa. When A’tma-Buddhi-Manas, 
the individuality, was formed, it required the body, the personality, 
which was supplied by Khurdad and Amerdad, Lower Manasic and 
Astral matter, or Lower Manas and Astral body. Thus man, 
Zoroaster, was completed and was born to Dughdoh, that is, entered 
the physical body. 

Such is the glorious philosophy in the myth, and fa 
account of the birth of Zoroaster. 
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C. E. ANKLESARIA. 


Theosophy in all Dands. 


EUROPE. 
LONDON, Fune 30, 1903. 

Matters in the world Theosophical have run the usual course as re- 
gards lectures and meetings during the month. But this Section has to 
record the loss of two well-known members by death during the days 
of June. Miss Louisa Shaw of Harrogate, for many years Secretary of 
the Lodge and ever full of ardent devotion for its well-being, was lost 
to us by sudden accident while visiting the Dutch Head-quarters at 
Amsterdam. A fall froma window in the early morning of Sunday, 
June 7th, caused her death later in the same day, and the news came as 
a great shock to her many friends in the North of England where her 
work was best known, as well as to all who had come into contact with 
her devoted spirit. If we do not mourn as the world counts mourning 
it is that we realise that for our friend the transition is gain, the gain of 
moving on into some fresh sphere of work for the great movement that 
she had most at heart. 


Countess Schack, a German Colleague, long resident in London, 
passed away after ashort but painful illness. Her earnestness and 
great kindliness of heart had made her much beloved and she will be 
missed by many to whom she was a real friend. 


We are now on the eve of the Convention and members are begin- 
ning to assemble in London. The President-Founder is hourly expect- 
ed and the most smiling of skies is promising fine weather for our 
reunion with our many continental friends. The events of Convention 
must wait for another letter, but there is much business to discuss and 
it bids fair to be a busy and important Convention. 

The Romanes lecturer for this year was Prof. Sir Oliver Lodge. 
His subject was “ Modern Views on Matter,” and truly all Theosophists 
will hear with interest that Modern Views on Matter are remarkably 
like theosophical views and extremely suggestive of the “ Secret 
Doctrine” Compare, for example, the following passages :— 

, Sir Oliver Lodge 1903. Mme. Blavatsky, 1889, 
“My first thesis is that an electric “In 1882 the President of the T.S., 
charge possesses the most funda- Colonel Olcott, was taken to task 


mental and characteristic proper- 
ty of matter, uzz., mass or inertia ; 
So that if any one were to speak of 
a milligramme or an ounce or a ton 
of electricity, though he would 
certainly be speaking inconven- 
nite he might not necessarily be 
Speaking erroneously. In order 
to have any appreciable mass, 
however, an` electric charge must 
either be extremely great or must 
be extremely concentrated...that 
18 to say it must exist on bodies 


nd less than ultra-microscopic 


for asserting in one of his lectures 
that Electricity is matter. Such 
nevertheless is the teaching of the 
Occult Doctrine...... Yet matter it 
is, as much as Ether is matter, 
since it isas atomic, though indeed 
several removes from Ether.” 
‘‘Ttis not matter, as defined by 
science, z.e. matter.in any of its 
known states.” “ We must seek for 
the ultimate causes of light, heat, 
etc., in Matter existing in super- 
sensuous states—states, however, 
as fully objective to the spiritual 
eye of man, as a horse or atree ig 
to the ordinary mortal,” 
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Of equal interest is it to note that the learned Professor leans un- 
mistakably to an electric theory of mass or inertia in preference toa 
gravitational one. He touches upon it in the lecture quoted from, and 
treats it at much greater length in his address to the Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers. We all remember how H.P.B. has set forth that the 
phenomena which have been attributed to gravitation are in reality due 
to magnetisni—well !—Compare once more the “ Secret Doctrine” and 


“ Modern Views of Matter.” 
Sir Oliver Lodge. 

“ Itis possible, but to me very 
unlikely, that the electron, as we 
know it, contains a material nu- 
cleus in addition to its charge...... 
The mass which is explicable 
electrically is to a considerable 
extent understood, but the mass 
which is merely material (what- 
ever that may mean) is not under- 
stood at all. We know more 
about electricity than about 
matter...... There may possibly be 
two different kinds of inertia, 
which exactly simulate each other, 
one electrical and the other mate- 
rial ; and those who hold this as 
a reasonable possibility are careful 
to speak of electrons as “ Cor- 
puscles,” meaning charged par- 
ticles of matter of extremely small 
size, much smaller than an atom 
consisting of a definite electric 
charge and an unknown material 
nucleus ; which nucleus, as they 
recognize but have not yet finally 
proved, may quite possibly be 
Zro: 


Mme. Blavatsky. 


“Thus, supposing attraction or 
gravitation should be given up in 
favour of the Sun being a huge 
magnet...a magnet that acts on the 
planets as [gravitational] attrac- 
tion is not supposed to do, where- 
to or how much further, would it 
lead the astronomers from where 
they are now?” H. P. B. goes 
on. to say, ‘Not an inch,” 
because they have already been 
familiar with the idea in Kepler, 
who “ gave a pretty fair descrip- 
tion of cosmic magnetism, That 
such magnetism exists in nature 
zs as certain as that gravitation 
does not; notat any rate in the 
way taught by Science.” 

(Italics are mine). 


But one might continue such quotations ad infinilum. They all 
point to the justification of occult science. Students certainly should 
not miss filing Sir Oliver Lodge’s address * and comparing what he calls 


a “ fascinating guess ” about negative and positive electrons with 


Mrs. 


Besant’s Occult Chemistry article in Zucifer of November 1895. f 
T. P?s Weekly for June 12th contained quite a sympathetic article on 


a paper by Pierre Loti, the well-known French writer, which appear 
It appears that Pierre Loti visited Adyat 


the Revue des Deux Mondes. 


and Benares in turn, meeting theosophists and finding something in 
teaching of Mrs. Besant at Benares of which he writes: 
this renouncement will pass, and that little by little, escaped from t 


ed in 


the 


“ I know that 
his 


sphere of influence, I shall re-attach myself to life, but never as before ; 


the new germ which has been placed in my soul is desti 
spread it, and will probably bring me back to Benares.” 


“ Amen, let it be.” 


ned to ovet- 
And we say 


A: Be C. 


* Published at 2s, net, postage 1d, 
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Reviews. 


STUDIES IN THE BHAGAVAD GI’TA’. 
(SECOND SERIES, By ‘ THE DREAMER.) 

There is no definite literary connection between this book and the 
First Series, which was entitled “ Stray Thoughts on the Bhagavad Gita,” 
though both have been called into being by the study of that apparent- 
ly inexhaustible work. The Second Series deals, for the most part, with 
that fundamental, universal law, the law of Karma, and eight of its 
eleven chapters are devoted to it, as follows : ‘ Karma and Automatism,’ 
‘Renunciation,’ ‘Self-Consciousness,’ ‘The Process of Growth,’ ‘The stages 
of Karma,’ ‘ Karma and Harmony, ‘Duty, and ‘Sacrifice. The re- 
maining chapters treat of ‘ Occultism.’ The First Series, having treated 
of the first two chapters of the Bhagavad Gita, the Second Series 
finds in the third chapter the “ Raison d'étre of Karma Yoga,” hence 
the prominence of that subject. The key-note of the treatment of the 
subject is found in the statement of the writer that. “ The first and the 
initial mistake into which the aspirant naturally falls is that of confound- 
ing karma with the inner life—the real man, From the stand point of the 
illuminated self there is no karma.” This naturally leads to the subject 
of Occultism, and the nature of the “inner man,” in the concluding 
chapters. The writer’s views are expressed clearly and with a feeling of 
devotion, and will help the aspirant both intellectually and spiritually, 
thus serving a double purpose. 

FD. 


LES MYSTIQUES DEVANT LA SCIENCE 
ON 
ESSAI SUR LE MYSTICISMĘ UNIVERSEL, * 

As the editor of this work has written a review which he wishes to 

have published in these pages, we gladly do so in giving a free transla- 
tion of it, inasmuch as we quite agree with his ideas upon the subject 
in hand. 
_ “This study deserves the attention of all those who are interested 
in the religious problem and in that of huiman destiny. It is a very 
condensed analysis of the mystical question from an impartial point of 
view, entirely free from all religious profession, The author has his 
treatise supported by the opinion of the most illustrious thinkers, both 
ancient and modern, and he clearly points out the essential difference 
which exists between the religious and esoteric traditions. He also 
tries to demonstrate that thete exists a secret and mysterious bond 
between all the mystic schools and that these rest upon a common 
Stound of essential dogmas which form a permanent ground of specu- 
lative mysticism. 
—— 


t 


* By L, Revel, Lucien Bodin, Libraire, 5 Rue Christine, Price, 2 Frs, 
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“ Thus, after having searched for the origin of Catholic and Alexan- 
drian mysticism, he closely brings together the mystic doctrines: of 
the Gnostics, of the Gallic Bards, and of the Hindus. 

“ The author has only roughly sketched this part of his subject 
doubtless wishing that the reader himself should dive into it more fully, 
but one is struck with the identity which is underlying these different 
conceptions. What does it matter whether the divine sphere be called 
Ceugant by the Gallic Bards, Pleroma by the Gnostics, or the A’tmic 
Plane by the Hindus ; whether the circle of Abreb be that of transmigra- 
tion or re-incarnation among the Gnostics and other mystics, whether 
the circle of felicity (Guynfyd) of the Bards be that of the Pneumatics, 
the Gnostics, or yet the Buddhic or Nirvanic sphere of the Hindus; in 
short, the form of the ideas does not matter, as long as they all express, 
under different aspects, the rays of the One and indestructible Truth.”— 

The Editor. 

The book is well written and a good many references are made to 
different works of our most prominent authors, 

C.K 


A DREAM OF REALMS BEYOND US.” 


The author of the little book under review has chosen to detail his 
Philosophical ideas under the garb of a dream and in the fanciful dress 
of a drama, in poetry. A spirit, who had been on a visit to earth and 
had returned to her own abode is questioned by other spirits as to what 
she has seen. Among other things she says: 


I noted this : men did not 

See that themselves are makers of themselves ; 
Makers of flowers and fruits, of dearths and famines; 
And that the years in which would famines come 
Were in themselves inscribed, and years of plenty. 
Phat when they grasping grew and sought without, 
Where is the place of sand, flow and effects, 
Prosperity, came after dearth of growths ; 

But honest deeds of nations would make birds 

Carol and their earth blossom, That they knew not 
‘They should be glad for hardships placed upon them, 
And know them wealth for their soul’s treasure-house— 
Seeing, who has the heaviest put upon him 

Is one, for strength selected, to make richest 

Jf that same strength can hold him, when wronged, 
SUCUC ranas > 
Higher than institutions, beyond schools, 

Must men go would they learn more than their most. 
Ceasing to hope for gain, to store up stores, 

Ovt of the depths, out of misfortune’s well, 

Must know that wisdom comes, 


Unfortunately the price of this little book is extremely high, being 
about Rs.3 for the small pamphlet, but the authoris willing that copies 
should be made by any one and the copies sold for some small price. 

X. 


CROSS E TE o 
* By Adair Welcker, Fifth American Edition, 
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A TIBETAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

We have received a copy of the Tibetan-English Dictionary with 
Sanskrit Synonyms, recently issued by the Bengal Secretariat Book 
Depot. Itis the work of Sarat Chandra Das, Rai Bahadur, CILE. and 
has been revised and edited by Graham Sandberg, B.A., and A. William 
Heyde, both of whom are recognised Tibetan scholars. The author is to 
be congratulated on the completion of his great work. 

X. 


-——— 


We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of Mr, Pranjivandas Odha- 
vaji’s translation into Gujarati of Mrs. Besant’s “ Sri Ramachandra.” 
Of the translation we can say nothing, but the book itself is 
nicely printed and bound and has, as frontispiece, an engraving of a 
photo of Mrs. Besant. Such translations open to large numbers of the 
Indian peoples that wealth of theosophical explanation which will tend 
to bring about a re-awakening of the old religious ideals and thus to 
make her people more worthy custodians of her spiritual inheritance 
and better exponents of her faith. 

X. 
FREEWILL AND-NECESSITY. 

The excellent article by Mr. A. Schwarz which appeared in two 
recent issues of this magazine, under the above title, hes now been 
printed in pamphlet form and can be had of the Manager, ‘‘ Theoso- 
phist Office,” for Annas 3. 


UNIVERSAL, PROBLEMS. * 


We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the above little book. 
It contains much that is good and helpful, but at the same time there 
is much that is misleading concerning the methods of Western coun- 
tries and, I think, concerning the intentions of Government in India. 
One serious mistake the author makes is to class the Australian aborig- 
ines and the American red Indians with the natives of India. There 
can be no comparison whatever in the minds of well-informed people, 
for the two former are scarcely above the savage state, if they can be 
Said to be at all above it, while the latter are the custodians of great 
religious teachings which are spreading all over the world, and contain 
anong their numbers some of the finest thinkers and logicians of the 


modern world, 
X, 


The Presidential Agent for South America, Mr, Luis- Scheiner, has 
Sent us a copy of the little pamphlet just issued by the Vi-Dharma 
Branch, T.S., for propaganda work, entitled, “ Algunas Nociones de 
Teosofia,” 


*Or Arya Sanathana Dharinas, Vol. 1, by S, Virabhadra Sarma, Price. Rs, 4. 
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The Theosophical Review for July opens with an instructive dream, 
somewhat allegorical in character, by L.B., entitled, “In God’s, 
Vineyard.” ‘The Relation of Theosophy to the Churches,” by 
Hodgson Smith, is the last. of the ‘‘Series of lectures delivered under 
the auspices of the Harrogate Branch of the T.S., during February and 
March of the present year, under the title ‘ Unity with Diversity in the 
Christian Churches?” Referring to the many religions which exist 
throughout the world, the lecturer said: 

« As these religions appear to us, they seem a mixture of wisdom and folly, 
of light and darkness, of power and weakness, of good and evil. All alike..,. 
have been founded in Divine Wisdom and limited by human ignorance, This 
ideal Theosophy or Divine Wisdom is the source of all Religions, and I hold that 
there have existed, exist and will exist, Beings who have charge of our evolving 
humanity and who from time to time incarnate as Divine Teachers. Each 
religion, therefore, proclaims the same fundamental truths in a manner fitling the 
time and circumstances. Each has a great Teacher, a Divine Messenger, who 
has charge of and inspires His own special believers.” 

“ Glimpses of the Eighth Muse,” by Robert Calignoe is concluded. 

In dealing further with Mr, F. W. Myers’ great work, ‘Human 
Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death,” Mr. Bertram Keightley 
writes on ‘The Problem of Post Mortem Communications,” giving 
special attention to ‘ Pharitasms of the Dead, and ‘Motor automatism,’ 
Mrs. Annie Besant contributes one of her highly important articles, on 
< Will, Desire and Emotion.” Mr. G. Dyne writes on“ A Chemical 
Caduceus ” (an illustration is added.) “Art and Literature in Theoso- 
phy,” by H. D. Web, has the following paragraph, which is worthy of 
careful consideration :— 

“1 hope I do not minimise the importance of science, physical or superphysi- 
cal, but it seems to me there are things more important for us to learn, than the 
workings of nature on other planes. Surely we shall feel there, as we do here, 
when a soul loves us, without waiting to see whether it turns red. And the 
thing of interest to all time is to learn to love ; not to learn how even the causal 
body looks when it loves. Great literature and great art should help us—who 
do not get help from the churches—to love,” 

“ The purpose of the Theosophical Society,” by Miss Louisa Shaw 
(lately deceased), is an excellent and very useful article bearing the 
imprint of a soul deeply imbued with high theosophic ideals. 

Theosophy in Australasia (June) has an important and thoughtful 
paper on “ The True Self of Man,” by S. Studd, which is followed by & 
helpful and suggestive one on “ Variety in Branch Activity.” 

Mind (the American New Thought exponent), which is always full 
of choice reading, deals with the following subjects in its July issue: 
“ Gods, Heroes, Dwarfs, and Giants,” “ Adolph Roeder: a Biographical 
Sketch ” (with a fine portrait), ‘‘ Brotherhood and the New Thought,” 
“Reincarnation,” “The Creation Astrologically Interpreted,” “ En- 
vironment as related to Growth,” “The Festival of Life,” “Milton, 
and Dante,” “Success is Man's Inheritance,” “ The Nature of Sin” 
There is also an Editorial on the “Nature and Value of Prayer,” and 
several delightful articles in the department of “ The Family Circle.” 

The Phrenological Yournal, and Health, are two other of oUF 
valuable exchanges published in New York City. 
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Revue Théosophigue. The June number opens with a report of the 
celebration of White Lotus Day at the French head-quarters, at which 
the President-Founder was present. The articles by Mr. Leadbeater 
and Dr. Pascal are continued and that by Mr. Revel is completed. The 
monthly instalment of the “Secret Doctrine ” is given and notes on the 
movement and reviews complete the issue. 

Theosophia. The June issue opens with an account of the White 
Lotus Day meetings in the various lodges of the Section, There are 
original articles by Chr. J. Schuverand M. J. Vermeulen and translations 
of articles by Mr. Leadbeater and Mr. Sinnett. 

The N. Z. Theosophical Magazine for June continues “ Some 
Thoughts about Theosophy,” by Kaber Harrison ; thisis followed by an 
article on “ Bruno, the « Awakener,’” by Eveline Lauder. We sincerely 
hope the financial scheme which is mentioned—that ofthe daily contri- 
bution by each member, of one penny, for meeting the various expenses 
of the Section—will prove a success. 

The South African Theosophist, is a very creditable journal, well 
edited, and sure to be useful in spreading Theosophical ideas. Of the 
articles specially worthy of note in the June issue, we may mention, 
“ Useful Qualities,’ by L. W Ritch ;“ Hints on Study ” (concluded) 
by W. Wybergh ; “ Easter” (concluded), by C. L. Peacocke ; and “ The 
True Source of Power,” a selection from The Hermetist. 

The Central Hindu College Magazine for July, presents its readers 
with five small pictures of the Central Hindu College buildings, a por- 
trait of Prof, J. C. Bose, an illustration of the Human Eye, and of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, following whichis a descriptive letter by 
Miss Edith Ward. Among other instructive reading matter we notice a 
few pages of “ Science Jottings ” by the late Mrs.A- C. Lloyd. This 
collection is followed by an affectionate tribute to the memory of the 
deceased, or, rather, the risen one, by Mrs. Besant. 

The Arya for May, the second number of Vol. III. opens witha 
contribution by Dr. Wm. Sharpe the poet, on “ Christianity, its Wor- 

‘ship, Forms, Litanies, Prayers and Exhortations.” Following this are 

articles on “ Yoga Principles in Sacrifices,” ‘“ The Philosophy of Inocu- 
lation: The Pasteur Institute,” “India, the Home of Philosophy,” 
“ Tiruvalluvar and his Contemporaries,” ‘“ Philosophy of Marriage,” 
“Ramas in Ramayana,” “ The much-needed Education,” “ Religious 
Notes,” “ Notes and Comments ” and « Stray Thoughts,” comprising in 
alla very interesting table of contents. ; 

Acknowledged with thanks :— The Våhan, Light, Review of 
Reviews, Banner of Light, Harbinger of Light, The Indian Journal 
of Education, The Light of Truth, The Arena, The Christian C ollege 
Magazine, Journal of the Maha Bodhi Society, The Central Hindu 
College Mazazine, The Light of the East, Our Dumb Animals, The 
Buddhist, Theosophic Messenger, Prasnottara, Indian Progress. 
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CUTTINGS AND COMMENTS. 


We learn that the Calcutta Municipality has 
The Spread decided to purchase land for the erection of a crema- 
of torium, It is to be hoped that Madras will soon take 
Cremation. steps in the same direction, In Western lands the 
practice of cremation is increasing year by year. 
Since the establishment of the crematorium at Woking, England, 
about twenty years ago, two thousand three hundred bodies have 
been cremated there. Another crematorium was recently opened in 
London, and a third is now proposed.. Manchester, Glasgow, Hull, 
Liverpool, Darlington, Birmingham and Leicester are already sup- 
plied. It will be remembered that Colonel Olcott set the example 
to the United States, by the cremation of Baron de Palm. There 
are now twenty-five crematoriums in that country, seven in Ger- 
many, twenty-two in Italy, three in Switzerland, and one each in 
Paris, Copenhagen and Stockholm, There seems to be no other 
method so satisfactory for the disposal of human remains, 


* 
* & 


Doctor Robert Kemp, of New York City, has re- 
PResuscitating cently made a wonderful discovery, and claims to 
the seeming have restored animation to eleven out of twenty-three 
dead. animals that had been certified as dead, His method 
consists in “ heart massage combined with an injec- 
tion of a saline solution into the blood, and vigorous stimulation, by 
a special apparatus, of the respiratory organs.” The Doctor has not 
yet tested his method on human beings, nor does he claim thatit 
would be successful save in special cases, The heart must still have 
sufficient vitality to respond to stimulation, which could not be the 
case if life were entirely absent in the tissues ; but in cases of sud- 
den shock, heart-failure, drowning, etc., the vital organs being un- 
injured, success would be quite probable. We judge the Doctor 
makes use of electricity, but “ heart massage” needs explanation. 


Pa 

A case is reported in the British Medical hic 
Surgical by Captain V. B. Bennett, Civil Surgeon of voi 
treatment A cooly had been brought to him who had been The 
and massage ten on the top of his toe by a venomous snake, d 
in Snake- Doctor tied a string round'the base of the jae se 
potson. put a twisted bandage above the knee, and sen P 
patient to the hospital where six deep mem re 
were made on the top of the swollen foot. No blood flowed an hc 
pain was felt, An elastic bandage was then adjusted between ae 
knee and the ankle, and the foot being vigorously ape ing a dage 
small quantity of thick, dark blood oozed out, Then the daski 
was. taken off and the upper tourniquet loosened, and on a Mane 
the elastic bandage again more blood came from the foot oa flow 
kneaded, This was repeated, and then the blood began then 
naturally and some pain was experienced. The bandages ier A 
removed and two men massaged the leg from the knee dor i 
for fifteen minutes. The wounds being cleansed with Petona ae 

solution and dressed antiseptically, healed slowly, without s 

suppuration. 
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The London Anti-Vivisection Society held its 

The move- annual meeting on May 26th. Many people of dis- 

ment against tinction were present, including prominent physi- 

Vivisection, cians of London, and Deputy Surgeon General 

Watson of Edinburgh, Many letters of regret were 

received from people who were unable to attend, but as our space 
is limited we ouly quote the following from medical men :— 


M'Lachlan (Oxford): “ I trust the day is not far distant when this 
unclean and useless thiug will be made illegal” (Cheers).—Dr. G. H. 
Jackson (Ashburton, Eastbourne): ‘If a small portion of the public 
had seen what I have witnessed, they would not permit such terrible 
tortures to be continued.’’—Dr. Robert Perks (Paignton): “ I rejoice to 
know that so many of my professional brethren are to take an active 
part in your meeting, and am entirely at one with them in their efforts 
to bring about the total abolition of the immoral practice of vivisection, 
Dr. J. R. Mallard (Hammersmith) : *‘ Vivisection involving torture 
should be abolished utterly.’’—Dr. Herbert Lilley (Oxford, : “ I hope 
to live to see vivisection absolutely abolished.” Dr. A. Stoddard 
Kennedy (London): ** I have never practised vivisection, and have 
always firmly believed that every so-called advance in medicine which 
has been ascribed to it might have been better achieved by more 
humane and more rational methods of research.’’ Dr. J. Howe Hughes 
(Droitwich): * I earnestly wish the clergy could be induced to place 
the cause of the poor suffering animals more prominently before the 
people.” 

The Chairman, Col. Sandys, M. P., said he “ could only compare vivi- 
section to the tortures of the Inquisition : it wasa cruel and he had 
almost said a Satanic, abuse (Cheers). He had put down an amend- 
ment to the Bill before the House of Commons, to the effect that no 
measure would be satisfactory unless it entirely forbade, under penalties, 
the practice of vivisection on animals ” (Hear, hear). 

Dr. Alexander Bowie moved the adoption of the report of the 
Committee, and said the abnormal and distorted conditions under which 
an animal necessarily existed in an experiment, made a comparison of 
vivisection with the sciences impossible, Vivisection was not neces- 
sary, nor was it conducive to morality or utility. 

The Rev. Nevison Loraine (Chiswick) seconded the resolution, 
and maintained that while doctors were divided on the subject of vivi- 
Section, animals ought not to be allowed to suffer under it. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 


Par 

Now and then we see in the pages of a contem- 
The Invisible perary a criticism of ourselves, the Theosophical 
Brothers, Society, or its teachings, which contains such a curi- 
ous mixture of superficial familiarity with Theoso- 
phical matters, and of lamentable ignorance of them, that we think 
it well to preserve it for the benefit of our members, Such is the 
following, reprinted from the Aindu, which credits the Morning 

eader with it. We reproduce spelling and punctuation : 


TIBET, INDIA AND LONDON. 


Shudder ; for the scene is Tibet. Ah ! a rugged most mountainous 
Country ; with rocks and “ passes ’’ and torrents and caverns and awful 
precipices ! Also, terrifying men, who hate the stranger ; and a terrify- 
ing ruler whose orders are that the stranger be put to death. No use 
Pleading : the stranger must die, die. And down into the deepest pre- 
cipice is hurled his poor body. So far as power goes the Grand Lama 

the most powerful persons age in the universe. His wordis law, 
aw. Heis the supremest of the supreme. And so I wonder why he 
tolerates the presence in Tibet of one Koot Hoomi, a Mahatma, who 
in his own way is just equally powerful and supreme, One would 
think that he would rise in wrath and say, “ Go or, you shall be put to 
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death like the merest stranger.” The picture that suggests itself is ofa 
thousand terrible Tibetans conducting Koot Hoomi to the frontier. 
And—. A voice a contemptuous voice that interrupts me: “ Fool, we 
pity your ignorance, You, one of the vulgar Herd cannot understand 
these things. So know that Koot Hoomiis greater far than the Grand 
Lama for he is miraculous ! ” ; 


KOOT HOOMI. 


So Koot Hoomi, the Mahatma, is miraculous, And it necessarily 
follows that he is greater for than the Grand Lama who is mortal. 
Nothing more powerful than the Miraculous. Why, the Miraculous can 
influence the entire world work wonders work the best and highest and 
noblest changes. And whatdoes Koot Hoomi? What glorious changes 
has he worked ? Ah Koot Hoomi, you who might adestroy the Grand 
Land at any moment, you who might improve and elevate humanity, you 
who could do anything anything, content yourself with sending “ psy- 
chological ”’ telegrams to the leaders of the Theosophical Society. 
Happy to be so favoured ! Especially happy Mr. Sinnett—for Mr. Sinnett 
has received countless telegrams from the ‘‘ Brother,” and in the 
queerest manner. Why, Mr, Sinnett has found Koot Hoomi’s 
occult communications in his dinner napkin; and sometimes they 
have thrust themselves into the sealed envelopes of private letters, 
and sometimes they have fallen on his head, “ out of nothing,” 
so to speak ; and more than once they have had to becut out of 
sofa cushions! And out of gratitude, Mr. Sinnett has dedicated his 
book. ‘* The Occult World,” to“ The Mahatma Koot Hoomi,’’ while 
the late Mme. Blavatsky admits in “ The Secret Doctrine ” and 
“ Isis Unveiled ” that the infallible truths she embodied in those vol- 
umes were inspired by Brother Koot Hoomi’s telegrams. So without Koot 
Hoomi, there would be no Theosophical Society. The leaders are 
surrounded by thousands of allies in all parts of the world who are 
stirred by the telegrams of the ‘‘ Brother.” Add these three, readers 
and their allies regard you and me with scorn and refer to us as the 
Herd, because you and I cannot bring ourselves to be impressed by 
the telegrams. 

MME. BLAVATSKY. 

Alas! that Mme. Blavatsky is no longer here to hold her, seances 
to rig up her room after the fashion of the stage of the Egyptian Hall. 
Alas that she is not here to attend pichics, and then when we find ourselves 
a cup and saucer short, to say. “ Dig over by yonder tree!” And alas 
that, after digging, we may not come upon the cup and the saucer and 
all of us have tea! Also, Mme. Blavatsky found rings that had been 
lost for years. Again, she recovered in occult fashion more than one 
brooch. And her telegrams, her telegrams! You were never free 0 
telegrams in the presence of Mme. Blavatsky. They arrived, or were 
despatched at all hours of the day and night. No matter the place, 
India or England the telegrams were there. Koot Hoomi loved Mme. 
Blavatsky ; Koot Hoomi in that rugged and most mountainous country 
of Tibet, was always thinking of Mme, Blavatsky. And here, for the 
first time, Koot Hoomi displayed some intelligence—for Mme. Blavat- 
sky was also a wit. 


THEOSOPHISTS OF TO-DAY. 


But, to-day ! To-day, alas! we have dull mediocre leders; an 
we have, in thousands and thousands their dreary, misguided allies. 
Who is this puny little man in a soft hat and spectacles ’ > Fi 
Theosophist. Who is this thin, plain woman in thick boots ane 2 
walking skirt, with the elastic of her hat under her chin ? She this 
Theosophist. And what do they say, this thin, plain woman and ia 
puny little man ? They say: “ I am afraid these things are above y X 
I am afraid you cannot understand these things.” Things! ale 
“these things.” Things in Tibet; things in India; things ittie 
Avenuerd. But these things, sir, have made you an insufferable d A 
man ; and these things, madam, have made you the most absur 


and 


fe bo à i 
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women, You are not clever, youare not witty ; you are not even original, 
and I am sure that if Koot Hoomi were to see and hear you we would 
withdraw his patronage at once. It is well, then, for you, sir, and for 
you, madam, that Koot Hoomi liveth far away in rugged, mountainous 
Tibet. Koot Hoomi is necessary to you ; you cannot tolerate mortals. 
We shock you we are distasteful to you—we, the vulgarians who keep 
the world going in a thousand different ways, we the Herd. Ah, sir ; 
ah madam it must indeed be annoying to have us meddling with your 
own lofty, ineffable affairs. It must be indeed repulsive to you to hear 
us speak that magic name—Koot Hoomi. And yet I repeat it. Yes 
aloud I say it—If Koot Humi the Mahatma could but see and hear 
you, sir and you madam, he would withdraw his patronage at once. - 


x 
* 
The subjoined clipping froma Chicago paper 
A remarka- will be read with interest :— 


ble Will, 


The following document, a will framed with such perfection of form 
and detail that no flaw could be found in its legal phraseology or matters, 
yet “devising” only those beauties and blessings which the great Father 
long ago devised to all human creatures, was recently rescued from a 
large collection of other legal but less interesting papers. It was written 
by Charles Lounsberry, a Chicago lawyer of much skill at one period of 
his existence, but who died an insane patient in the Cook County Asylum 
at Dunning. This strange will has only just reached its resting place 
in the vaults of a Chicago trust company. Being composed so perfectly, 
it was duly sent, after the writer’s demise, to the Probate Court. There 
being nothing to probate, however, since the poetic deviser died abso- 
lutely destitute and penniless, it was merely placed on file. 


The document is now given for the sake of its intrinsic beauty and 
peculiar interest. Possible friends or relatives of the writer could 
scarcely fail to be pleased with the inevitable admiration and apprecia- 
tion of the document that must unfailingly follow publication, ‘his is 
the document : 

“I, Charles Lounsberry, being of sound and disposing mind and 
memory, do hereby make and publish this, my last will and testament, in 
order, as justly as may be, to distribute my interest in the world among 
succeeding men. $ 
_ “That part of my interest which is known in law and recognized 
in the sheep-bound volumes as my property, being inconsiderable and 
of none account, I make no disposal of in this my will. My right to 
live, being but a life estate, is not at my disposal, but these things ex- 
cepted, all else in the world, I now proceed to devise and bequeath. 

“Ttem:I give to good fathers and mothers, in trust for their 
children, all good little words of praise and encouragement, and all 
quaint pet names and endearments, and I charge said parents to use 
them justly, but generously, as the needs of their children shall require, 

“Item : I leave to children inclusively, but only for the term of their 
childhood, all and every, the flowers of the fields and the blossoms of 
the woods, with the right to play among them freely, according to the 
customs of children, warning them at the same time against thistles and 
thorns. And I devise to childrenthe banks of the brooks and the golden 
Sands beneath the waters thereof, and the odors of the willows that dip 
therein and the white clouds that float high over the giant trees. 

“And I leave the children the long, long days to be merry in, in a 
thousand ways, and the night, and the moon and the train of the milky 
way towonder at, but subject nevertheless to the rights hereinafter 
Siven to lovers. d 

“Item : I devise to boys jointly, all the useful, idle fields and com- 
mons, where ball may be played ; all pleasant waters where one may 
Win ; all snow-clad hills where one may coast ; and all streams and ponds 
where one may fish, or where, when grim winter comes, one may skate; 
to have and to hold the same for the period of their boyhood. And all 
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meadows, with the clover blossoms and butterflies thereof, the woods 
with their appurtenances, the squirrels and birds and echoes and 
strange noises, and all distant places which may be visited, together 
with the adventures there found. And I give to said boys each his own 
place at the fireside at night, with all pictures that may be seen in the 
burning wood, to enjoy without let or hindrance, and without any 
incumbrance of care. i 

“Item: To lovers, I devise their imaginary world with whatever 
they may need : as the stars of the sky, the red roses by the wall, the 
bloom of the hawthorne, the sweet strains of music and aught else 
they may desire, to figure to each other the lastingness and beauty of 
their love. 

“Item: To young men jointly, I devise and bequeath all boisterous, 
inspiring sports of rivalry, and I give to them the disdain of weakness 
and undaunted confidence in their own strength. Though they are rude, 
I leave to them the power to make lasting friendships, and of possess- 
ing companions, and to them exclusively I give all merry songs and 
brave choruses to sing with lusty voices. 

“Ttem: And tothose whoare no longer children or youths or 
lovers, I leave memory; and I bequeath to them the volumes of the 
poems of Burns and Shakespeare and of other poets, if there be others, 
to the end that they may live the old days over again, freely and fully, 
without tithe or diminution. 

“Item: To our loved ones with snowy crowns, I bequeath the 
happiness of old age, the love and gratitude of their children, until they 
fall asleep.” 

The question naturally arises, which of two men ought really 
to be considered the more insane; the man who devotes his whole 
life to a sordid scramble for wealth, or the man whose soul abounds 
in such beautiful thoughts as above noted ? 


* 
* * 
From a contemporary we quote the following : 
Famous Ata time when Felix de Mandas, the Spanish ten- 
at four. year-old schoolboy, has electrified half a continent by 


producing a novel which competent critics have pro- 
nounced little inferior to “ Don Quixote,’ and when the wonderful 
verses ofa little French school-girl of eleven summers are being read 
with amazement in both hemispheres, it may not be without interest to 
recall a few of the geniuses who have startled the world before they 
had even emerged from the schoolroom. 


The most marvellous of them all was surely little Christian Heineck- 
en, of Lubeck, who died crowned with honour and glutted with fame 
when he was only a few months over four years old, and whose biogra- 
phy will be read centuries hence—side by side with those of Shakespeare 
and Goethe. 


When he was but twelve months old, Christian had mastered the 
Pentateuch so thoroughly that he could pass the most searching examin- 
ation in it; a year later, when other infants were absorbed in bottle 
and rattles he had made the whole of sacred history his own ; at three 
years old he could converse fluently in French and Latin, and was 
familiar with the history and geography of the entire world, ancient as 
well as modern; while in his fourth year he mastered the study of the 
world's religions and Church history. Thousands flocked to Lubeck to 
see and test this niiraculous child, and he was summoned to the Danish 
Court to receive the homage of the King. But hiscareer was doome 
to be as short as it was brilliant, for he died when he was but four years 
and four months old. 


Can any one find a better explanation of this wonder than that 
contained in the theory of re-incarnation ? 7 


* 
* * 
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In the Adelaide Evening Journal there is a report 
Mr, Sandow ofan interview with Mr. Sandow, the noted apostle 
and Physical of physical culture, during which he made some very 
Culture. wise remarks, and some that, if reported correctly, we 
should consider other than wise. It seems that in 
youth he was quite frail, and was taken to Italy by his parents for his 
health. While viewing its perfect models of physical form chiselled 
in marble he was greatly interested and wondered how such strength 
as was thus depicted could be obtained, and if it would be possible 
for him to secure it. With this thought in his mind he began to 
study anatomy and to practise regular exercise. He says :— 

“I have worked more with the object of establishing schools 
and institutions all over the world, and of trying to make physical 
culture compulsory, and to get the Governments of the various countries 
to take it up. I think I have succeeded in England. At any rate a bill is 
to be introduced into the British House of Commons, with the object 
of making physical culture compulsory in the schools. That is the 
greatest ambition in my life.” 

He says he has twenty institutions for the study and practice of 
physical culture in England, six of which are in London. He 
intends sending some trained teachers to Australia. Further on he 
says, ‘‘ My system demands the use of the mind in connection with 
the muscles you are working: ” and again, “ You must use vour mind, 
and you must learn a little anatomy so as to know on which muscles 
to concentrate your mind.” 3 

Concerning indigestion and the many physical ailments which 
are so common he says: “ The liver and stomach get out of order 
through eating too much and taking too little exercise.” “I don’t 
believe at all in much eating.’ He thinks we should always rise 
from a meal before the appetite is sated. 

, “To get up from the table saying, ‘ Well, I've had enough; I'm full,’ 
18 a very bad state to get into. Exercise is just as necessary as food ; 
more so, in fact. Ten minutes exercise every day is pa sufficient. 
(Perhaps so, for him.) In time you can exercise yourself while you are 
writing or talking or sitting still, That is done by will-power. I can 
exercise every muscle in my body while [ am sitting talking to you. 

nore You see I can contract my muscles like lightning without 
moving a limb of my body. Thatis asign that the nerve between the 
muscle and the brain is strong and well developed.” 

Being asked if every one can be strong he says, “ even every 
man; it doesn't matter about his age or how delicate he is.” * 

“ You must use your mind and do the exercise gradually. There 
must be nothing violent about it. It must be very careful and gradual 
exercise to be effective. My feats of strength are the result of slow, 
“Sheng exercise. Itis for the sake of health that I advocate physical 
culture.” 

So far, very good, but he continues : “ If a man indulges in 
Physical exercise he can eat, drink and smoke, and, in fact, do 
anything.” We must draw the line here. If a free license to 
gratify our lower appetitesisto be placed before usas an induce- 

ment toward the practice of physical exercise, may heaven help us! 
Probably, however, the reporter did not convey Mr. Sandow’s 
c Meaning fully ; but, as it stands, it gives us a shock. In regard to 
health, he says :— j 

“I have never had anything the matter with me. Ican sleep at 

any time and anywhere, I could stand on my head and go to sleep. 
hat is command, again. You develop control so much that you com- 
mand yourself to sleep, My system develops your moral character. It 
Sives you a strong will. If you make up your mind that you won't do ie 

_ thing, you won’t doit, It is the finest thing in the world for the brain. 
See oo ro i. TASES Bess TER T a 


* Tt would be better to add—if free from organic disease. Ed, 
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He says: ‘A drunkard will live longer than a glutton, 
People eat a great deal too much,” Again: 

“ I get hundreds of letters from people who think that the question 
of food has everything to do with growing strong. Nothing of the 
sort, it doesn’t matter what you eat.” 

Doesn't it? Well, we prefer to use our common sense a while 
longer, rather than ignore questions of purity, occupation, climate, 
physical condition, etc. Notwithstanding some of these extravagant 
statements, the fact remains that well regulated exercise is necessary 
that the body may become a fit instrument for the use of the ego; 
and many a frail and sickly youth has, by means of such exercise, 
with earnest mental co-operation, grown to sturdy manhood, re- 
joicing in health and strength. Mr, Sandow is doing a good work, 


kad 

w % 
A Buddhist Referring to the oncoming of a Buddhist re- 
Revival. vival, the Hon. Norendro Nath Sen said, during the 


course of his remarks at the Wesak Day celebration in Calcutta: 


We have, in this direction, encouragement on every side and in many 
lands. There is a Buddhistic revival not only in India, and itis not so 
much in evidence here as it might be, but throughout Asia, Once more 
are pilgrims from Burmah, Ceylon, Siam, Thibet, Central Asia, China 
and Japan coming to this. country in reverence and homage, as to the 
holy land which gave them their eternal Buddha. And these foreigners, 
great in their humility, look up to us in love and service, and their faith 
is great in a country and a people, sanctified in their eyes for all time 
by Buddha’s birth ‘and universal creed. That the creed is universal, 
everybody can see. Why, take the continents of Europeand America, 
where Buddhism is rapidly becoming the cult of the most thoughtful and 
the most cultured classes. There are unnamed Buddhist shrines through- 
out Europe and America with the Europeans and Americans themselves 
as Mahatheras and Anutheras. And Buddhism is being accepted by the 
thoughtful and cultured classes, because its teachings and doctrines 
militate neither against their reason nor even against the accepted facts 
and theories of modern Western science. In fact, true religion and true 
science are identical. Both tend to human liberation from ignorance an 
error, and both tend to progress and happiness. What Buddhism was, 
Buddhism again shall be. And should that day come, which I fervently 
pray it may, India willagain become the Mistress of the World. 

% 
* * z 

The following paragraph appeared in the Pioneer 

Wild White. of June 20th :— t 
people. Despatches from the Philippines describe the dis- 
covery of a mysterious white people living in the m 
tains in Mindoro Island. They are tall, and have long, straight ai 
and blue eyes. They are unapproachable, always fleeing at the sig “ible 

Americans. An expedition is to be sent to learn as much as possi 
about them. R. 

In the Theosophist of February 1900 (pp. 286-7), reference oe 
by Captain Thomas Banon, in his article “ The Kingdom of ] ath ’ 
Part II,” to a tribe of white people “living on the high, ee eo 
ranges between India and Thibet, that have never yet been aa 
ered by Europeans.” He also quotes something of interest yes 
Rey, Baring Gould’s “ West Country Lore,” concerning the pr hat 
toric inhabitants of the British isles, and draws the conclus ae i 
“ there is something more than a grain of truth in the vs Rake 
legend that the descendants of Hanuman’s Warriors and the 
Shasins of Lanka peopled Europe.” j 

The reader may T have heard ofa tribe of white people whe 
are said to inhabit the wilds of Central Africa. In view 7 5 etto 
foregoing it is evident that there are some interesting puzZ es y 


be solved by ethnologists, 


